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The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  nineteenth-century  River  Plate  is  characterized 

by  outdated  narratives  that  focus  on  individual  clergymen,  the  monastic  orders, 

church-state  relations,  and  the  religiosity  of  the  independence  leaders.    My  aim  is  to 

redirect  the  scholarship  on  the  church  by  incorporating  methodologies  and  themes 

common  in  Latin  American  history.    This  study  uses  descriptive  and  correlation 

statistics  to  interpret  the  204  records  composing  the  database  of  clerics  constructed 

from  archival  materials,  biographies,  and  biographical  dictionaries.   The 

quantification  relates  the  political  attitudes  of  these  individuals  to  their  demographic 

backgrounds  and  thereby  explains  the  interaction  between  the  "cross"  and  the  "sword" 

in  a  period  of  rapid  change.    This  social  history  of  the  clergy  goes  beyond  the  usual 

treatments  of  the  patronage. 


The  parameters  of  this  work  are  from  1806,  when  the  English  invaded  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  and  inspired  the  notion  among  many  of  independence  from  Spain,  to  1827, 
when  Rivadavia  resigned  his  post  and  with  it  the  idea  of  a  national  government. 
These  years  encompassed  numerous  changes,  which  the  churchmen  reacted  to  and 
influenced.   In  addition  to  the  statistics,  diplomatic  correspondence,  government 
documents,  newspapers,  and  travelers'  accounts  are  consulted  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  how  the  church  related  to  a  society  undergoing  extensive  transformations. 
Secondary  writings  provide  the  historical  context  for  this  analysis. 

This  treatise  concludes  that  the  ecclesiastics  were  progressive  in  their  opinions 
regarding  independence  and  the  ensuing  changes  that  impacted  them.    This  enthusiasm 
for  change  was  lessened,  however,  by  the  Rivadavian  reforms  that  followed. 
Nevertheless,  these  liberal  leanings  were  evident  throughout  the  period  according  to 
the  statistical  model  and  contemporary  accounts.    Argentina  differed  from  other 
nations,  such  as  Mexico,  where  the  church  was  firmly  entrenched  and  for  the  most 
part  resisted  the  liberalism  of  the  period. 

The  literature  on  the  sociopolitical  aspects  of  Latin  American  Catholicism  is 
augmented  by  this  contribution,  which  returns  the  reader  to  a  place  and  time  when 
ecclesiastical  activism  was  not  unknown.   It  is  a  case  study  in  clerical  "mentality"  that 
illustrates  the  relationship  between  individuals  and  their  community. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  conventional  wisdom  on  the  Platine  clergy  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
is  that  it  was  conservative  and  corrupt,  though  allowance  is  often  made  in  this 
interpretation  for  regional,  social,  and  other  differences.    There  is  ample  testimony  to 
support  this  view.    For  example,  Joseph  Andrews,  while  traveling  through  Cordoba  as 
an  agent  of  the  Chilean  and  Peruvian  Mining  Association  in  1825-26,  levels  an  attack 
on  "the  hundreds  of  lazy  monks  and  friars,  that  swarm  in  idleness,  encourage  vice 
.  .  .  [They  are]  profligate  tools  of  the  base  and  corrupt,  and  pander  to  the  sensual 
appetites  of  the  most  depraved,  are  utterly  incompatible  with  good  government  and 
well  regulated  society."1   John  Miers,  on  a  scouting  expedition  for  a  British  mining 
company  in  the  1820s,  refers  to  the  citizens  of  Mendoza  as  backward  and  priest- 
ridden:  "It  is  difficult  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  natives,  but  as  illumination 
and  liberalism,  the  destruction  of  fanaticism,  and  the  downfall  of  priestcraft  are 
working  their  way  with  rapid  strides  .  .  .  some  satisfactory  arrangements  may  be 
made."2 

Other  accounts  differ  from  the  preceding  ones,  however,  in  citing  examples  of 
clerical  tolerance  of  foreign  manners  and  religion.    This  openness  to  change,  which 
might  be  described  as  liberal  or  progressive,  is  apparent  in  James  Thomson's 
discussion  of  his  work  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1820  as  a  representative  of  the  British  and 
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Foreign  Bible  Society.    When  mentioning  his  goal  of  starting  schools  based  on  the 
Lancasterian  system,  he  states  that  "in  no  case,  regarding  them,  has  there  been  any 
interference  or  hindrance  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  or  others."3   In  fact,  this  Protestant 
minister  relied  so  much  on  the  local  clergy  that  he  felt  at  liberty  to  depart  the  port 
city  the  next  year  and  leave  schools  in  the  "particular  care  of  one  who  feels  much 
interest  in  the  new  system  of  instruction,  and  of  general  education.    This  individual  is 
very  active,  and  well  fitted  to  carry  into  execution  what  he  conceives  useful.    The 
person  ...  is  a  priest."4   The  Robertson  brothers,  British  businessmen  who  traveled 
throughout  South  America  from  1810  to  1835,  confirmed  the  hospitality  of  the 
convents  of  Corrientes  during  one  of  their  visits,  although  they  did  so  with  a  bit  of  sly 
humor.    As  one  of  them  wrote, 

I  will  not  take  it  upon  me  to  adjust  the  precise  ratio  in  which,  in  this 
case,  hospitality  stood  to  the  personal  gratification  arising  from  a 
draught  of  bottled  stout,  or  a  bumper  of  golden  sherry.    Certain  it  is 
that  the  friars,  considering  their  avocation,  were  sufficiently  fond  of 
both.    They  visited  me  often,  and  a  great  advantage  that  I  derived  from 
their  acquaintance  was,  that  all  the  time  I  remained  in  Corrientes,  with 
my  prohibited  books,  not  attending  mass,  nor  paying  anything  for 
masses,  I  was  so  far  from  being  molested,  that  the  community  looked 
up  to  me  with  respect,  in  consequence  of  seeing  me  on  an  intimate 
footing  with  one  or  two  of  their  principal  priests.    And  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  saying,  that  some  of  these  were  most  agreeable,  and  all  of 
them  very  tolerant  men:  not  tolerant,  perhaps,  so  much  from  religious 
principle,  as  from  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  a  stranger  who  hospitably 
entertained  them,  and  showed  no  inclination  to  trouble  them  with 
polemical  discussions.5 

In  the  present  study  I  will  argue  that  the  aforementioned  instance  was  not  an 

isolated  occurrence  among  the  clergy  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  the  postcolonial  years. 

On  the  contrary,  and  despite  inevitable  exceptions,  the  historical  record  attests  to  a 
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rather  liberal  "mentality"  on  the  part  of  the  porteno  priests  and  their  cohorts  in  the 
interior.    In  the  chapters  that  follow,  their  attitudes  regarding  the  numerous  and 
profound  changes  affecting  the  area,  from  the  English  invasion  of  1806  to  the 
resignation  of  Rivadavia  twenty-one  years  later,  are  examined  via  a  prosopography  of 
204  (or  about  34  percent  of  the  total)  ordained  members  of  the  clergy  that 
incorporates  correlation  and  descriptive  analyses.    The  political  significance  of 
independence  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  unleashed  by  the  liberal  Unitarios  is 
obvious  enough.    These  events  are  chosen  as  illustrative  of  the  range  of 
transformations  that  the  Roman  Catholic  ministers  encountered  during  the  period  in 
question. 

In  addition  to  studying  the  mental  states  of  the  clergymen  by  using  a 
methodology  that  is,  unfortunately,  rare  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  River 
Plate,  this  work  aims  at  adding  to  the  increasing  literature  on  clerical  activism— and 
the  extensive  scholarship  on  revolutionary  elites— in  Latin  America.    Furthermore,  the 
statistical  results  arising  from  the  collective  biography,  along  with  the  other  findings 
gathered  from  the  primary  and  secondary  sources,  have  implications  for  the  fuller 
understanding  of  early  nineteenth-century  Argentina:  a  nation  that  embodied  (in 
contrast  to  the  generally  more  conservative  Mexico  and  Peru  of  that  century)  Spanish 
American  liberalism.    How  the  Platine  clergy  contributed  to  the  "myth  of  a  country 
born  liberal,"  as  one  scholar  describes  Argentine  national  identity,  is  examined 
herein.6  In  sum,  the  concerns  of  this  dissertation  are  the  socioeconomic  backgrounds 


of  the  Platine  clergy,  its  political  attitudes,  and  what  all  of  this  meant  for  the 
surrounding  community. 

This  study  will  review  the  literature  on  the  late  colonial  and  early  national 
Argentine  church;  discuss  church-state  relations  in  the  context  of  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  trends  of  the  time;  construct  a  prosopography  of  the  Platine 
clerics  that  addresses  their  familial,  institutional,  regional,  and  other  characteristics  as 
evident  therein;  examine  the  political  mentality  of  the  clerics  per  the  model;  place 
nineteenth-century  clerical  activism  in  Argentina  in  the  context  of  orthodox 
Catholicism  and  the  next  century's  Christian  Democracy,  Liberation  Theology,  and 
revolutionary  elites  in  Latin  America;  and  end  by  synthesizing  the  literature  review, 
the  statistics,  and  the  primary  and  secondary  sources  and  then  presenting  conclusions 
and  suggestions  for  future  research. 

Several  groups  of  archival  materials  have  been  secured  for  this  work.    The 
principal  ones  are  from  the  Archivo  General  de  la  Nacion  and  Museo  Mitre  in  Buenos 
Aires,  the  Archivo  Historico  de  Mendoza,  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  its  equivalent  in  Madrid,  the  Library  of  Congress  and  National  Archives  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  National  Library  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh),  and  the  Manuel  E. 
Gondra  Collection  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.    The  materials  include 
padrones,  ecclesiastical  correspondence  and  sermons,  diplomatic  reports,  and 
travelers'  accounts.    These  items,  along  with  biographical  dictionaries  and  other 
writings,  provide  the  data  for  the  prosopography  and  textual  narrative.    The  reader  is 
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referred  to  the  first  two  appendixes  and  the  select  bibliography  for  a  presentation  of 
the  readings  and  statistics.    The  last  appendix  is  a  sampler  of  clerical  biographies. 


Notes 


1.  Joseph  Andrews,  Journey  from  Buenos  Ay  res,  through  the  Provinces  of 
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Chilean  and  Peruvian  Mining  Association  in  the  Years  1825-26  (1827)  (New  York: 
AMS  Press,  1971),  76-7. 
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OF  POPES,  KINGS,  AND  THE  FAITHFUL: 
THE  NEED  FOR  A  REVISIONIST  LITERATURE 


There  has  been  a  shift  in  Latin  American  ecclesiastical  history,  in  the  last  few 
years,  from  studies  of  the  patronage  (or  church-state  relations)  to  social  histories  of 
the  various  national  clergies.    Along  the  way,  other  methodologies  and  subjects  have 
complemented  the  usual  narratives  on  individual  clerics  and  their  institutions  so 
characteristic  of  the  field  until  recently.    Unfortunately,  this  innovation  is  absent  with 
regard  to  the  scholarship  on  the  Argentine  church  in  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
which  has  not  progressed  much  beyond  the  level  of  analysis  of  the  works  in  the  two 
bibliographies  published  by  Abel  Rodolfo  Geoghegan  in  Archivum.1    This  chapter 
targets  the  major  writings  on  the  topic  and  then,  briefly,  compares  that  literature  to 
studies  on  the  churches  of  other  countries. 

Perhaps  this  review  should  commence  with  several  examples  of  general 
histories  of  the  Platine  church,  since,  as  one  scholar  argues,  "la  historia  como  los 
cuentos  debe  empezar  por  el  principio.  "2   The  undisputed  dean  of  the  genre  is 
Cayetano  Bruno.    His  multivolume  study,  which  traces  the  development  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  from  the  sixteenth  century  through  the  present  day, 
is  replete  with  the  biographical  and  institutional  accounts  mentioned  above.    Americo 
Tonda  has  written  extensively  on  the  nineteenth-century  church  in  the  River  Plate, 
including  his  work  on  how  the  papal  connection  was  severed  for  almost  fifty  years, 
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after  the  events  of  1810,  and  of  the  consequences  that  followed  for  Argentines.   His 
narrative  of  the  events  culminating  in  apostolic  recognition  of  their  independence  from 
Spain,  which  resulted  in  renewed  ties  with  the  Vatican  and  the  much-coveted 
appointments  to  local  episcopal  vacancies,  is  rich  with  stories  of  intricate  diplomacy. 
There  are  also  a  few  works  at  the  regional  level  that  provide  the  reader  with  the  basic 
chronology.    For  instance,  Jose  Anfbal  Verdaguer  and  Miguel  Angel  Vergara  have 
published  studies  on  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  Cuyo  and  Jujuy.3 

Examinations  of  the  religious  views  of  the  independence  leaders  and, 
conversely,  of  the  political  attitudes  of  the  clerics  are  common  variants  of  Argentine 
ecclesiastical  history.    Horacio  Juan  Cuccorese  begins  his  essay  on  the  religiosity  of 
Belgrano  and  San  Martin  by  accepting  the  premise  that  "para  comprender  la  vida  del 
hombre  debemos  conocer  sus  ideas  y  creencias.  "4  He  concludes  that  these  patriots 
were  indeed  good  Catholics  despite  arguments  to  the  contrary.    For  example,  San 
Martin's  alleged  ties  to  Masonry  are  dismissed  as  unproven  by  the  extant 
documentation  and  contradicted  by  a  public  devotion  to  his  creed.    Others  focus  on 
the  patriotism  of  clergymen  as  exemplified  by  their  positions  on  important  occasions, 
such  as  the  cabildo  abierto  of  May  22,  1810.    Guillermo  Gallardo  writes  that  Jose 
Leon  Planchdn,  a  participant  in  that  body  and  later  chaplain  of  the  first  Junta,  was 
"un  ejemplo  caracteristico  de  sacerdote  bondadoso,  a/able... Patriota,  no  entendio 
nunca  que  la  ruptura  de  los  lazos  de  sujecion  a  la  metrdpoli  significara  el  abandono 
de  la  doctrina  de  Cristo  ni  de  su  rigurosa  moral."5   Another  scholar  is  concerned  with 
priestly  influence  on  the  unfolding  of  revolutionary  events  in  the  years  that  followed: 


"La  palabra  del  clew  en  favor  de  la  insurreccion  resultaba,  iquien  puede  dudarlo? 
eficacisima  en  aquel  tiempo  en  que  el  llevar  hdbito  sacerdotal  era,  como  dice  Lopez, 
'cosa  que  daba  mucho  influjo.  '"6 

Clerical  biographies  are  popular  as  well.   Biographies  have  been  written  on  the 
royalist  Rodrigo  Antonio  de  Orellana  and  the  pro-independence  clerics  Luis  Beltran, 
Gregorio  Funes,  and  Diego  Estanislao  de  Zavaleta,  to  name  only  a  few.7   A  similar 
type  of  writing  is  the  biographical  dictionary,  both  of  clerical  figures  and  of 
Argentines  generally  and  of  even  greater  utility  to  this  researcher  since  it  provides  the 
essentials  for  the  prosopography  that  follows.    Any  select  list  of  readings  should 
include  the  compilations  by  Luis  Astigarraga,  Vicente  Osvaldo  Cutolo,  Ludovico 
Garcia  de  Loydi,  Lily  Sosa  de  Newton,  Enrique  Udaondo,  and  Santiago  Ussher.8 
They  are  preferable  to  the  aforementioned  clerical  biographies  because  of  the 
substantial  amount  of  information  provided  about  a  larger  population.    The  entries  in 
these  tomes  provide  the  pertinent  demographic  data,  along  with  helpful  commentaries 
on  the  clerics'  political  attitudes.    The  information  on  Jose  Gabriel  de  Figueroa,  listed 
in  the  dictionary  by  Cutolo,  illustrates  a  typical  entry  (he  was  not  included  in  the 
database  because  the  information  was  insufficient).   He  is  described  therein  as 
"nacido  en  Salta,  a  mediados  del  siglo  XVIII,  hijo  del  coronel  don  Antonio  de 
Figueroa  y  de  dona  Maria  de  Toledo  Pimentel  .  .  .  la  Revolucion  de  Mayo,  se  adhirio 
a  ella  .  .  .  defendio  y  coopero  en  la  reforma  eclesidstica  de  Rivadavia.  "9 

Fortunately,  journalistic  articles  regarding  specific  clerics  are  proliferating. 
While  sometimes  more  illusion  than  substance,  others  are  historically  accurate  and 


9 
written  in  a  dramatic  prose.    The  latter  description  applies  to  Miguel  Angel  Scenna's 

contribution  on  Francisco  Castaneda. 

Era  franciscano,  lo  que  nos  depara  la  primera  sorpresa:  que  este  formidable  y 
agresivo  polemista,  todo  nervio  y  action,  fuera  hijo  espiritual  del  Serdfico  y 
perteneciera  a  la  cldsica  Orden  de  los  mansos  creada  por  el  Santo  de  Asis. 
Pero  era  franciscano  como  todo  en  la  vida:  a  su  manera  y  en  estilo  inedito.10 

There  are  various  histories  of  the  religious  orders  that  establish  their  respective 
chronologies,  though  they  suffer  from  the  same  lack  of  analysis  and  quantification 
widespread  in  the  scholarship  on  the  Argentine  church  and  its  clergy.    Nevertheless, 
they  do  provide  brief  accounts  of  the  regulars  and  are  of  aid  in  constructing  the 
collective  biography.    Two  examples  of  this  type  of  work  might  be  mentioned: 
Antonio  Santa  Clara  Cordoba  has  studied  the  River  Plate  Franciscans  and  Reginaldo 
de  la  Cruz  Saldana  Retamar  their  Dominican  counterparts.11    Like  many  of  the  works 
discussed  here,  these  books  are  rather  outdated. 

Other  writers  concern  themselves  with  the  impact  of  the  independence 
movement  on  the  church,  its  monastic  orders,  and  the  Inquisition.    Rdmulo  Carbia's 
study  on  the  events  of  May  1810  and  their  consequences  for  the  church  is  one 
example  of  this  subject,  while  Ruben  Gonzalez  provides  another  in  his  analysis  of  the 
role  of  the  regulars  in  the  struggle  against  Spain.12  In  addition,  David  Bushnell 
reviews  this  theme  in  light  of  the  contest  between  Platine  liberalism  and  its 
adversaries,  which  he  labels  "reform  and  reaction."    He  concludes  that  the  religious 
policies  initiated  by  the  liberals  "exemplify  a  fundamental  tension  or  inconsistency 
running  through  all  Latin  American  liberalism  of  the  past  century,  prepared  as  it  was 
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to  curb  the  liberty  of  the  institutional  church  for  the  sake,  supposedly,  of  the  greater 
liberty  of  the  greatest  number."13   A  victim  of  independence  was  the  Inquisition 
(abolished  by  the  assembly  of  1813),  a  favorite  topic  of  Jose  Toribio  Medina.    Those 
expecting  a  long  list  of  inquisitorial  horrors  will  be  disappointed,  however,  because 
the  Holy  Office  was  not  very  powerful  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.    In  fact,  according  to 
Medina,  "fue  decayendo  paulatinamente  el  prestigio  del  Santo  Oficio,  de  tal  modo  que 
puede  decirse  que  habia  muerto  al  principiar"  the  nineteenth  century.14 

The  Rivadavian  reforms  of  the  1 820s  are  frequently  researched  for  their  causes 
and  consequences.    In  addition,  scholars  examine  their  reception  by  victims  and 
public  alike.    Americo  Tonda  and  Guillermo  Gallardo  have  written  extensively  on 
both  subjects.    Another  contributor  to  this  literature  is  Haydee  Frizzi  de  Longoni.15 
The  motivation  of  the  leading  culprits,  especially  that  of  the  minister  himself,  is  a 
favorite  topic  of  many  historians. 

Los  historiadores  que  abordan  el  estudio  del  conjunto  de  medidas  gubernativas 
conocido  como  "reforma  eclesidstica "  de  Rivadavia  suelen  entretejer  con  los 
daws  precisos  relativos  a  hechos  y  fechas,  piadosas  consideraciones  acerca 
del  proposito  que  a  aquel  ministro  inspiraran  su  amor  por  la  religion  y  la 
sinceridad  de  sufe.    No  han  sido  los  investigadores  catdlicos  los  mas 
propensos  a  meditar  sobre  el  destino  ultraterreno  de  aquella  alma  y  a  deducir 
de  algunas  actitudes  y  declaraciones ,  o  de  la  adocenada  redaccion  de  un 
testamento  cuya  forma  fue  sin  duda  determinada  por  el  escribano,  la 
consoladora  certeza  de  que  Rivadavia  se  halla  tan  firmemente  asentado  sobre 
las  nubes  de  un  cielo  convencional  como  lo  estd  sufama  sobre  las 
afirmaciones  de  historiadores  y  politicos.16 

A  growing  number  of  monographs  deal  with  the  penetration  of  Protestantism 
into  traditionally  Catholic  Argentina.    While  many  of  these  deal  with  the  modern 
church,  some  begin  their  analysis  with  the  early  national  period.    They  also  bolster 
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previous  treatments  of  the  first  foreign  travelers  who  brought  along  their  religion.  A 
good  introduction  to  the  topic  is  written  by  Miguel  Alba  and  Cristina  Liboreiro,  and 
an  example  of  the  earlier  literature  is  James  Dodds'  collection  of  letters  and  other 
documents  pertaining  to  Scottish  settlers  in  the  area.17  Daniel  P.  Monti  qualifies  my 
earlier  observation  that  the  Platine  clergy  tolerated  their  ministerial  competitors  from 
abroad  when  he  states  that  "los  [Protestants]  hubo  desde  principios  de  siglo  y  que  la 
relation  con  los  mismos  distaba  de  ser  hostil,  como  veremos."11 

Other  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  literature  on  the  church  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
in  the  late  colonial  and  early  national  periods  might  be  mentioned  as  a  conclusion  to 
this  section.    Three  examples  should  suffice.    The  liturgy  in  the  insurrectionary  years 
is  the  focus  of  Americo  Tonda  in  several  essays.    In  addition,  Francisco  Curt  Lange 
discusses  religious  music  in  Santa  Fe,  from  1770  to  1820,  and  Guillermo  Furlong 
studies  religious  education  under  the  revolutionary  authorities.19 

It  should  be  evident  from  this  rapid  survey  of  the  literature  on  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth-century  church  in  the  River  Plate  that  an  infusion  of 
new  methods  and  topics  is  needed.    For  example,  quantification  would  help  define  in 
precise  terms  what  until  now  have  been  impressionistic  conclusions  derived  from  the 
sources.    Exactly  what  percentage  of  the  clergy  favored  independence  and  the 
Rivadavian  reforms?   How  strongly  did  the  clerics  feel  about  these  events?   A  shift  in 
emphasis  from  institutional  to  social  history  should  generate  other  questions  to  be 
answered.    What  of  their  class,  gender,  and  racial  backgrounds?   How  were  these 
persons  distributed  according  to  geographical  and  organizational  variables?   Historical 
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comparisons  are  always  fraught  with  numerous  dangers,  such  as  different 
chronological  and  thematic  concerns  that  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 
Nonetheless,  a  brief  mention  of  several  non- Argentine  works  will  alert  the  reader  to 
possible  models  for  an  updated  treatment  of  the  Platine  ecclesiastics  as  called  for 
here. 

A  work  not  dealing  specifically  with  the  clergy  but  of  particular  importance  as 
a  pioneer  of  the  prosopographical  methodology  adopted  by  this  study  is  that  of  James 
Lockhart,  who  in  compiling  data  on  the  168  Spanish  captors  of  the  Inca  emperor  in 
1532  takes  on  and  surpasses  the  custom  of  "biographical  writing  about  celebrities  or 
men  taking  part  in  notable  events."20   Several  works  on  Peruvian  religious  history,  in 
stark  contrast  to  that  of  its  southern  neighbor,  have  used  such  quantification. 
Antonine  Tibesar  has  written  a  collective  biography  of  the  Lima  pastors,  from  1750  to 
1820,  based  on  a  review  of  relaciones  de  meritos  y  servicios  in  the  Archdiocese's 
records.    His  comments  regarding  the  state  of  the  scholarship  are  still  pertinent  today. 


Within  recent  years,  Spanish  American  historical  studies  have  gained  in  depth 
and  understanding.    One  area  which  has  witnessed  relatively  little  progress, 
however,  is  the  clergy.    While  European  scholars  have  been  busy  in  the 
investigation  of  many  aspects  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  clergy,  Latin 
Americanists  have  done  little  or  nothing.   It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present 
a  study  on  the  pastors  of  the  Lima  archdiocese  in  an  effort  to  help  fill  an 
evident  need.21 


Maria  Consuelo  Sparks  is  also  interested  in  this  statistical  procedure,  as  is  clear  in  the 
appendixes  to  her  work  on  the  participation  of  the  Peruvian  clergy  in  the 
independence  struggle.22   Despite  the  different  locale  and  century,  Daniel  Levine's 
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monograph  on  the  church  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela  in  the  1900s  is  helpful  to  those 

interested  in  collective  biographies  because  it  examines,  among  other  things,  the 

relationships  among  economic,  social,  and  political  variables  for  the  bishops  from 

both  nations.23 

Theoretical  tracts  that  provide  the  administrative,  anthropological,  and 
sociopolitical  contexts  for  our  discussion  of  the  Platine  church  include  Clifford 
Geertz's  essay  in  Anthropological  Approaches  to  the  Study  of  Religion,  which 
examines  the  cultural  aspects  of  religion,  in  general,  and  the  works  by  John  Kennedy 
and  Walter  Langford,  who  write  about  the  importance  of  Catholic  culture  in 
Argentine  politics  and  society.24  There  are  numerous  works  on  religious  elites  in 
Latin  America,  such  as  the  contributions  by  Daniel  Levine  and  Ivan  Vallier.25   The 
latter  author  has  also  done  work  on  diocesan  administration.26 

Country-by-country  studies  on  church-state  relations  also  suggest  ways  to  deal 
with  our  topic.    Nancy  M.  Farriss  provides  a  sophisticated  treatment  of  these  relations 
in  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  Mexico.    Many  others,  such  as  Thomas  Powell 
and  Karl  Schmitt,  have  written  on  this  topic.27   Farriss  attributes  the  importance  of 
this  issue  to  the  fact  that  "relations  between  church  and  state  in  Mexico  in  the  years 
since  independence  have  oscillated  between  the  closest  collaboration  and  a  degree  of 
religious  persecution  hardly  surpassed  in  any  other  Catholic  country."28   Indeed,  she 
traces  this  controversial  theme  to  Mexico's  pre-CoIombian  past  when  the  population 
held  "a  tradition  of  extreme  reverence  for  the  priestly  class."29   In  sum,  there  are 
numerous  works  out  there  that  students  of  the  Argentine  church  should  consult  in 
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trying  to  go  beyond  the  current  rendition  of  popes,  kings,  and  the  faithful.   We  now 
turn  our  attention  to  doing  just  that. 
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AN  UNSURE  PATRONAGE  IN  UNSTEADY  TIMES: 
THE  CHURCH  IN  EARLY  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA 


A  captain  in  the  British  invading  force  of  1806,  Alexander  Gillespie, 

commented  on  the  imposing  presence  of  the  church  in  Buenos  Aires  when  describing 

the  majesty  and  number  of  churches  and  convents.    He  also  discussed  the  religion  of 

worshipers  in  that  port  city. 

If  churches  are  specimens  of  true  religion,  Buenos  Ayres  must  hold  a  high 
rank  for  good  morals;  from  morning  till  night  the  bells  toll  for  devotion, 
whither  crowds  of  devotees  repaired  .  .  .  The  city  contains  six  parishes,  two 
monasteries,  six  convents,  a  very  handsome  college,  the  remains  of  Jesuit 
architecture,  a  house  for  poor  orphans,  and  a  foundling  hospital.    The 
churches  are  all  neat,  but  the  cathedral  exceeds  them  all  in  grandeur  .  .  .  but 
the  embellishments  within  are  too  gaudy  for  the  sanctuary  of  God.1 

Frances  Bond  Head,  also  from  England,  confirmed  the  influence  and  wealth  of 
Catholicism  in  the  1820s,  throughout  the  Platine  provinces  and  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
local  poverty,  when  he  wrote,  "It  is  a  sad  picture  to  see  a  number  of  small  wretched- 
looking  huts  surrounding  a  church  whose  haughty  elevation  is  altogether  inapplicable 
to  the  humility  of  the  Christian  religion."2   Joel  Roberts  Poinsett  was  likewise  aware 
of  this  ecclesiastical  omnipresence  during  his  stint  as  the  United  States  Special  Agent 
to  Buenos  Aires  after  the  independence  struggle  began.3 

Another  British  traveler,  in  this  case  a  businessman,  William  MacCann, 
painted  a  very  different  picture  of  the  church  in  the  River  Plate  in  1842.    Unlike  his 
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predecessors'  portrayal  of  clerical  wealth,  MacCann  described  the  porteno  church  as 

ruined  (or  at  least  weakened)  by  the  struggles  of,  and  subsequent  to,  the  early  1800s. 

The  religious  establishments  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  originally  on  a  scale  of 
great  magnitude,  and  must  have  covered  at  least  thirty  English  acres;  but  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  like  those  of  the  State,  have  become  absorbed  by  the 
demands  for  carrying  on  expensive  wars,  and  the  traveller  visiting  Buenos 
Ayres  is  astonished  at  beholding  magnificent  churches,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  utterly  neglected  and  falling  into  ruin.4 

The  confiscation  of  clerical  property  as  a  result  of  the  Rivadavian  Reforms  is  given  as 

another  reason  for  their  demise  by  British  Consul  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  who 

published,  in  1839,  an  account  of  his  experiences  and  observations  in  Argentina. 

This  author  stated,  "The  government  having  taken  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical 

property,  the  officiating  priests  are  left  to  depend  upon  a  stipend,  in  general  barely 

sufficient  for  their  decent  maintenance,"  so  that  few  chose  the  demands  of  celibacy.5 

A  third  testimony  of  declining  fortunes  for  the  church  and  its  clergy  is  provided  by  an 

unidentified  Englishman  who  attributed  the  lukewarm  welcome  given  to  the  papal 

emissary,  Archbishop  Juan  Muzi,  in  1824,  to  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 

inhabitants  of  South  America. 

In  January,  1824,  an  archbishop,  named  Don  Juan  Muzi,  arrived  from  Rome 
with  a  large  suite,  in  a  Sardinian  brig,  which  hoisted  the  papal  flag  in  addition 
to  her  own,  and  fired  a  salute.    Some  time  ago,  such  an  event  would  have  put 
the  whole  town  in  commotion;  as  it  was,  few  attended  to  see  him  land,  and  his 
reception  by  the  government  was  anything  but  cordial:  he  shortly  after 
departed  for  Chile.    During  his  abode,  he  lodged  at  Faunch's  Hotel,  and  there 
gave  his  benedictions  to  the  crowds  that  visited  him,  who  were  mostly 
females,  attracted,  I  thought,  more  from  curiosity  than  from  any  other  motive.6 

This  chapter  addresses  the  various  reasons  for  the  aforementioned  weakening 

of  church  influence  in  the  early  national  period,  setting  the  stage  for  a  discussion  in 
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the  following  chapters  of  how  the  clergy  perceived  and  reacted  to  its  changing  role 

during  these  years.    It  will  review  the  impact  of  the  independence  struggle  itself  and 

of  the  liberal  policies  of  the  1820s.    In  addition,  the  institutional  characteristics  of 

nineteenth-century  Catholicism  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  will  be  taken  into  account,  to 

give  a  better  understanding  of  an  unsure  patronage  in  unsteady  times. 

In  contrast  to  Mexico  and  Peru  during  the  colonial  years,  the  Platine  church  of 

that  time  was  smaller  and  its  institutional  base  mostly  of  more  recent  creation.7  Jose 

Luis  Moreno  and  Leandro  Gutierrez  have  calculated  the  number  of  Argentine  clerics 

in  1778  at  549  and  in  1854  at  534  persons.8   Guillermo  Furlong  has  substantiated  this 

demographic  stability  with  his  upper-end  approximation  of  600  clerics  from  1810  to 

1816.9  While  the  available  statistics  vary,  a  somewhat  reliable  estimate  (derived  from 

the  average  of  various  calculations)  for  the  total  number  of  Argentine  regular  and 

secular  clergymen  (and  a  few  nuns  included  in  the  sample)  on  the  eve  of 

independence  is  about  560  individuals  in  all.    Their  unequal  distribution  is  illustrated 

by  the  fact  that  278  (or  not  quite  50%)  of  them  were  located  in  Buenos  Aires 

Province  in  1810,  with  282  living  elsewhere  in  the  region.10   Significantly,  the 

number  of  residents  (see  Table  3.1  for  the  Platine  population,  1809-69)  per  priest 

increases  as  one  travels  away  from  the  port  city  and  into  the  interior.    An  exception 

to  this  situation  is  San  Juan,  where  there  were  67  churchmen  in  a  province  of  12,984 

inhabitants  (which  represents  more  clerics  per  capita  than  in  Buenos  Aires)  in  1812." 

Another  problem  was  the  rural-urban  dichotomy  in  their  placement  as  shown  in  Table 

3.2,  which  is  based  on  Furlong's  calculation  of  the  clerical  population.    The  larger 


Table  3.1 
The  Platine  population,  1809-69 
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Province 


1809 


1814-25 


1869 


Buenos  Aires 

92,000 

118,646 

495,107 

Cordoba 

60,000 

78,199 

210,508 

Santiago  del  Estero 

40,500 

46,370 

132,898 

Tucuman 

35,900 

30,000 

108,953 

Salta 

26,270 

32,500 

88,933 

Catamarca 

24,300 

35,000 

79,962 

San  Juan 

22,220 

20,800 

60,319 

Mendoza 

21,492 

21,000 

65,413 

Entre  Ribs 

16,500 

20,056 

134,271 

San  Luis 

16,242 

20,500 

53,294 

Corrientes 

12,770 

36,697 

129,023 

La  Rioja 

12,619 

14,092 

48,746 

Santa  Fe 

12,520 

15,000 

89,117 

Jujuy 

12,278 

23,000 

40,379 

Total: 


405,611 


511,860 


1,736,923 


Sources:  Jorge  Comadran  Ruiz,  Evolution  demogrdfica  argentina  durante  el 
periodo  hispano  (1535-1810)  (Buenos  Aires:  Editorial  Universitaria,  1969),  115; 
Ernesto  J.  A.  Maeder,  Evolution  demogrdfica  argentina  de  1810  a  1869  (Buenos 
Aires:  Editorial  Universitaria,  1969),  34-68. 


Note:  The  data  for  1814-25  are  from  various  censuses  as  reproduced  in  the 
above  works.    Moreover,  I  have  estimated  several  provincial  figures  for  these  years 
from  the  authors'  calculations.    The  information  in  the  second  column  is  thus  an 
approximation. 
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Table  3.2 
A  sample  of  the  Argentine  clergy  in  the  early  nineteenth  century 


Buenos  Aires,  1810  Mendoza,  1814 

Urban       Rural       Total        Ratio  Urban  Rural  Total  Ratio 


240  38  278        1:331  38  5  36  1:584 


Argentina  (1816) 


Total  Ratio 


600  1:853 


Sources:  Jorge  Comadran  Ruiz,  "Algunos  aspectos  de  la  estructura 
demografica  y  socio-economica  de  Mendoza  hacia  1822-24,"  Separata  de 
Historic) grafia  y  Bibliografia  Americanistas ,  16  (1972),  19;  Guillermo  Furlong, 
"Clero  patriotico  y  clero  apatridtico  entre  1810  y  1816,"  Archivum,  4  (1960),  611. 


Note:  The  ratio  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  estimated  provincial  or  national 
population  (see  Table  3.1)  by  the  number  of  clerics  therein. 
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cities,  such  as  Buenos  Aires  and  Mendoza,  were  the  clear  beneficiaries  of 

ecclesiastical  services  in  the  early  1800s. 

Dissension  among  clerical  factions  interfered  with  the  effective  delivery  of 
these  services  and  generally  weakened  the  church.    Poinsett  recognized  the  tensions 
among  clerical  groups  during  his  stay  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1814.12  Ricardo  Levene 
mentions  the  "constant  dissension"  that  afflicted  the  churchmen.13   Writing  from 
Cordoba  in  1804,  one  cleric,  Gregorio  Funes,  addressed  this  in-fighting  when 
discussing  the  controversy  that  surrounded  the  appointment  of  a  prebendary  in  that 
diocese:  "Se  levanto  aqui  un  bando  de  seculares  quienes  afuerza  de  mil  maldades 
han  logrado  poner  el  asunto  en  el  estado  que  he  dicho."14  The  underlying  conflict 
was  sometimes  a  result  of  creole-peninsular  tensions.    Whereas  peninsulars  (who  were 
disproportionately  regulars)  were  favored  under  the  old  regime,  the  tables  were  turned 
against  them  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.    Now  American  priests  were  normally 
given  the  best  treatment  and  their  European  colleagues  suffered  accordingly.    This 
was  not,  however,  always  the  case.    We  will  discuss,  in  the  next  chapter,  how 
political  loyalties  (and  the  rights  that  accompanied  them)  were  independent  of 
birthplace. 

The  conduct  of  many  clergymen  tarnished  their  public  image  and  hampered  the 
ministry  in  its  work.    Several  examples  will  illustrate  their  sometimes  relaxed 
lifestyle.    The  freedom  of  movement  accorded  priests  amazed  an  unidentified 
Englishman,  who  wrote,  "A  priest,  young  or  old,  may  enter  a  house  at  what  time  he 
pleases,  go  into  whatever  apartment  he  sees  fit,  and  stay  as  long  as  he  thinks  proper; 
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and  no  questions  are  asked."15   Fray  Jose  Casimiro  Ibarrola  also  criticized  the 
regulars,  in  1814,  for  their  lack  of  discipline.   In  this  case  he  referred  to  the 
Franciscan  hospice  in  Buenos  Aires,  Nuestra  Senora  de  Balvanera,  when  stating  "Alii 
no  se  guarda  la  vida  regular;  entran  y  salen  cuando  quieren  y  que  se  yo  que  mas."16 
And  Director  Pueyrredon  wrote  the  Congress  of  Tucuman  in  1818,  requesting  the 
appointment  of  a  presidente  to  head  the  Mercedarian  convent  in  that  city  because  of 
the  "urgencia  de  esta  prudente  medida  con  la  que  podrian  calmar  las  turbulencias  en 
que  se  ve  agitada  aquella  comunidad  religiosa"  as  a  result  of  poor  supervision.17  The 
records  of  the  Inquisition  document  the  existence  of  a  related  problem,  the  moral 
looseness  of  the  seculars-the  priest,  Jeronimo  de  Aguirre,  for  example,  was 
imprisoned  in  1793  for  "soliciting"  women.18 

The  wealth  of  the  church  was  relatively  modest.    Its  urban  real  estate,  a  visible 
indicator  of  its  total  resources,  consisted  of  eight  churches,  two  convents  and  four 
monasteries,  and  two  hospitals  in  Buenos  Aires  (the  diocesan  seat)  in  1810-certainly 
not  an  excessive  number  for  a  city  of  about  50,000  inhabitants.19  Buenos  Aires  was 
also  the  site  of  five  conventual  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  375  students  in  1817 
(see  Table  3.3).    Another  indicator  is  annual  income.    As  mentioned  in  Table  3.4, 
which  shows  certain  of  the  holdings  and  revenues  enumerated  in  the  Rivadavian 
inventory  of  1822,  the  cathedral  held  less  than  74,000  pesos  of  assets  from 
chaplaincies,  personal  loans,  mortgages,  and  rental  properties.    Naturally,  this 
amount  does  not  include  tithe  and  other  types  of  income,  but  the  wherewithal  of  the 
River  Plate  clergy  does  not  appear  shockingly  ostentatious  if  compared  to  its 
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Table  3.3 
Conventual  schools  in  Buenos  Aires,  1817-23 


Convent 


April 
1817 


June 
1822 


Sept. 
1822 


March 
1823 


Student    Enrollment 


La  Merced 


105 


San  Francisco 


40 


145 


104 


112 


La  Recoleta 


100 


29 


Santo  Domingo 


80 


77 


70 


Belen 


50 


38 


Total: 


375 


279 


174 


112 


Source:  Carlos  Newland,  "La  education  primaria  privada  en  la  ciudad  de 
Buenos  Aires,  1820-34,"  Libertas,  3  (1986),  131. 
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Table  3.4 
Rivadavia's  ledger  of  ecclesiastical  wealth,  1822 


Church  or  religious  order  Summary  of  assets  (in  pesos)  in  Buenos  Aires 


Cathedral 


Endowments  (chaplaincies):  20,050 
Real  estate:  40,890 
Mortgages  (censos):  2,750 
Loans:  9,855 
Cash:  2,992 
Ornaments:  34,114 


Franciscans  (Recoletos) 


Endowments  (obras  pias):  14,286 


Dominicans 


Endowments  (chaplaincies):  66,240 
Charitable  gifts  and  Mortgages:  52,786 
Properties  that  produce  annual  revenue:  6,480 
Twenty -two  slaves 


Mercedarians 


Endowments  (chaplaincies):  48,529 

Real  estate:  11  houses,  2  warehouses,  and  5,600 
varas  of  land,  producing  annual  rents  of  6,956 

Fourteen  slaves 


Bethlemites 


Income  from  estancias  and  other  real  estate: 
126,666 


Source:  Jose  Luis  Moreno  and  Leandro  Gutierrez,  "La  estructura  social  de  la 
iglesia  porteha,"  Polemica,  8  (1970),  212-14. 

Note:  Rivadavia  ordered  an  inventory  of  Church  properties  in  1822.   It  is  from 
this  report  that  the  above  data  is  taken.    For  a  more  complete  listing  of  church  assets, 
see  Enrique  Udaondo,  Antecedentes  del  presupuesto  de  culto  en  la  Republica 
Argentina  (Buenos  Aires:  Talleres  Graficas  "San  Pablo,"  1949),  119-44. 
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counterpart  in  Mexico  City,  where  the  archbishop  was  paid  130,000  double  piastres 

in  the  late  colonial  period.20  The  exterior  appearance  of  the  churches  (a  third  proxy 

for  wealth)  in  the  port  city  is  reflected  in  J.  J.  Maclntyre's  letter  to  his  brother  in 

Scotland  in  1818,  wherein  he  alluded  to  their  somber  aspect.    This  was  the  first  year 

of  a  commercial  mission  on  behalf  of  the  family  business,  and  his  letters  described  the 

churches  of  contemporary  Buenos  Aires. 

Churches  constitute  the  public  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice,  there  being  a 
great  number  of  them  and  two  or  three  of  them  large  .  .  .  The  cathedral  is  a 
large  heavy  building  surrounded  by  a  dome— all  of  brick— without  plaster  or 
any  ornament,  giving  it  a  gloomy  effect,  but  the  interior  is  very  superb- 
extensive— made  to  impose  by  the  solemnity  and  grandeur  of  design.    It  is  at 
one  side  of  the  plaza.   There  are  other  churches  .  .  .  but  it  is  useless  to 
describe  [them],  except  one  or  two,  being  all  heavy  masses  of  brick,  but  they 
are  mounted  with  domes  or  spires  which,  at  a  distance,  give  to  the  city  a  noble 
appearance.    There  are  12  or  14  towers,  spires,  or  domes— I  think  5  of  the 
latter— presenting  an  air  of  grandeur  which  is  visible  from  the  river.21 

The  church  would  necessarily  feel  the  impact  of  the  political  events  of  the 

early  1800s.    Many  scholars  begin  their  treatment  of  the  independence  epoch  in  1806, 

when  the  British  invaded,  captured,  and  then  lost  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  as 

part  of  the  opportunistic  designs  of  Admiral  Home  Popham  and  General  Gilbert  Carr 

Beresford  and  of  a  wider  European  strategy.22   As  one  Argentine  historian  has  argued, 

the  invasions  "marcan  una  etapa  decisiva  en  la  lucha  emancipadora,  ya  que  la  lucha 

armada  en  Buenos  Aires  mostro  a  los  criollos  la  conciencia  de  su  cabal  fuerza  y 

arraigo  en  sus  espiritus  la  conviccion  de  que  podrian  lograr  la  independencia.  "23 

Argentines  were  not  ready,  however,  for  this  emancipation  in  1806  or  1807,  despite 

favorable  treatment  by  the  occupying  forces,  as  implied  in  their  propaganda 

newspaper  of  the  day. 
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To  our  Spanish  fellow  subjects  we  also  speak.    The  present  situation  of  affairs 
is  without  doubt  felt  severely.    You  now  perhaps  experience  inconveniences 
which  circumstances  render  inevitable.    That  necessity  however  cannot  always 
continue,  and  time  will  ameliorate  what  now  seem  distresses.    The  English 
government  earnestly  desire  your  felicity,  and  feel  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
every  citizen.    They  come  not  to  conquer  but  to  protect.24 

The  Argentine  fight  for  independence  can  be  more  precisely  dated,  however, 
as  starting  in  1810  and  continuing  for  about  ten  years,  or  until  Argentine  territory  was 
truly  safe  from  the  threat  of  reconquest.25   It  was  in  the  former  year  that  a  provisional 
junta  assumed  the  authority  previously  held  by  the  viceroy  based  in  Buenos  Aires. 
This  appropriation  of  royal  power  was  made  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII  (who  was 
the  forced  guest  of  Napoleon  since  his  invasion  of  Spain  in  1808),  with  Mariano 
Moreno  and  the  other  members  of  the  new  government  ostensibly  acting  as  the 
monarch's  agents  during  his  captivity;  but  the  culmination  was  a  formal  declaration  of 
separation  from  Spain  at  the  Congress  of  Tucuman  six  years  later.    Along  the  way 
there  were  numerous  changes  in  regime.    The  original  junta  gave  way  to  an  enlarged 
version,  then  a  first  triumvirate  that  was  followed  by  a  second,  and  eventually  a  series 
of  single  executives  was  established.    Gervasio  Posadas  (1814-15),  Carlos  de  Alvear 
(1815),  Jose  Rondeau  (1815-16) -characterized  by  Poinsett  as  a  good  and  popular 
officer  with  "an  intriguing  and  turbulent  disposition"— and  Juan  Martin  de  Pueyrredon 
(1816-19) — ally  of  the  Liberator  Jose  de  San  Martin  and  most  successful  of  the  group- 
served  as  Supreme  Directors.26  Military  adventures  added  to  the  political  instability 
of  the  time.   Both  in  1810  and  1813,  the  revolutionists  tried  and  failed  to  "liberate" 
Upper  Peru  from  the  Spanish,  though  Manuel  Belgrano,  who  had  earlier  commanded 
an  indecisive  expedition  to  Paraguay,  did  succeed  in  halting  the  enemy's  advance  at 
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Salta  and  Tucuman  in  1812.    Argentine  forces  also  fought  in  Uruguay,  and  led  by  San 
Martin,  in  Chile  and  Peru.    The  independence  struggle  was  thus  accompanied  by 
clashes  inside  and  outside  of  Argentina. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  central  government  in  1820,  and  despite  the  continued 
use  of  the  title  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (see  Figure  3.1),  came 
provincial  autonomy  in  the  River  Plate.    The  Buenos  Aires  governorship  of  Martin 
Rodriguez  began  shortly  thereafter.    From  1821  to  1824,  his  minister,  Bernardino 
Rivadavia,  initiated  a  plethora  of  liberal  policies  designed  to  generate  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  educational  development.   Moreover,  what  some  perceived  as  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  church  was  part  of  the  leadership's  goal  of  restructuring  Platine 
society  along  new  lines  generally  known  as  the  Rivadavian  reforms.27   The 
ecclesiastical  measures  were  profound  and  swift.    Most  important  was  the  famous  Ley 
de  Reforma  del  Clero,  which  was  passed  in  1822  and  consisted  of  thirty-three 
provisions.    Among  its  dictates  were  those  abolishing  clerical  legal  privileges  (the 
fuero),  ending  compulsory  tithe  payments,  eliminating  religious  establishments 
housing  more  than  thirty  or  fewer  than  sixteen  regulars  (e.g.,  the  Franciscans  of  the 
Recoleta  convent,  which  was  converted  into  a  cemetery),  making  25  years  the  earliest 
age  for  admission  to  the  priesthood,  and  paragraph  twenty-six,  which  stated  "Todas 
las  propiedades ,  muebles,  e  inmuebles  pertenecientes  a  las  casas  suprimidas  .  .  .  son 
propiedad  del  Estado."2*  In  fact,  property  worth  well  over  577,000  pesos  was 
confiscated  in  1822.    (See  Table  3.5  for  a  listing  of  what  the  government  actually 
obtained  from  porteno  church  assets  liquidated  during  these  years.)   Similar  laws  were 
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Figure  3.1  The  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  1822 

Source:   Map  by  J.  Finlaysen  (drawn  in  1822)  in  Nicolas  Shumway,  The  Invention  of 
Argentina  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1991),  189. 


The  Argentine  provinces  are  emphasized  in  the  map.    Drawn  by  Debra  Iglesias. 
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Table  3.5 
The  dispossession  of  porteno  church  assets,  1822-30 


Church,  fraternity,  or  order  Amount  in  pesos 

Sanctuary  of  Luj an  14,780 

Bethlemites  88,490 
Franciscans  of  Tierra  Santa  6,450 

Cathedral  41,810 

Dominicans  75,282 

Mercedarians  83,784 

Brotherhood  of  Charity  264,355 
Ecclesiastical  College  2,988 

Total:  577,939 


Source:  Guillermo  Gallardo,  La  politica  religiosa  de  Rivadavia  (Buenos  Aires: 
Ediciones  Theorfa,  1962),  100-1. 

Note:  Properties  were  sometimes  confiscated  and  not  sold  by  the  government. 
Obviously,  the  value  of  these  items  is  not  reflected  in  the  above  table. 
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passed  in  several  other  provinces,  including  San  Juan  and  Mendoza.29   For  example,  a 

decree  was  issued  in  the  first  city  requiring  that  ten  to  fourteen  regulars  live  in  each 
convent,  otherwise  it  would  be  suppressed.    And  while  Mendozans  passed  a  more 
concise  law  (consisting  of  only  six  articles)  than  their  neighbors  in  the  north,  it  did 
contain  some  of  the  usual  specifications  regarding  the  earliest  age  of  religious 
profession  (22  years)  and  the  secularization  of  regulars.    Obviously,  many  took 
violent  offense  at  these  innovations.    A  group  of  disgruntled  Dominican  friars 
complained,  in  1822,  to  the  Buenos  Aires  provincial  assembly  against  the  various 
laws  it  had  passed,  making  their  appeal  "en  defensa  de  sus  derechos,  de  sus 
privilegios,  y  aim  de  la  existencia  misma  de  su  religion."™  They  undoubtedly  would 
have  agreed  with  the  North  American  diplomat,  Joel  Roberts  Poinsett,  when  he 
described  Rivadavia,  the  ultimate  target  of  their  invective,  as  an  "infamous  character" 
with  "selfish  vices."31 

The  minister  was  not,  of  course,  interested  in  theological  doctrine,  but  in 
making  "an  issue  of  the  church's  extensive  involvement  in  material  matters,  which 
was  at  once  the  church's  most  vulnerable  and  embarrassing  weakness."32  That  he 
even  attempted  an  attack  on  this  rival  of  the  state,  economically  and  in  terms  of  the 
public's  allegiance,  reflects  the  fact  that  a  significant  constituency  did  favor  his 
"rational"  policies.    Such  a  change  in  Platine  attitudes  was  illustrated  in  comical 
fashion  by  the  "patriot,"  who  had  the  audacity  to  write  a  Mendozan  newspaper  and 
complain  about  the  local  convent's  bell  ringing:  "Yo  tengo  la  desgracia  de  vivir  cerca 
de  un  convento  sin  poderlo  remediar;  claw  estd  que  lo  que  me  dene  tan  pensativo  es 
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esta  continua  bullanga  de  las  campanas,  que  me  tiene  ya  asonsado.  "33   Nevertheless, 

the  backlash  against  religious  reform  contributed— along  with  the  hardships  created  by 
the  war  with  Brazil  of  1825-28  and  the  rejection  by  the  provinces  of  the  new  centralist 
constitution  of  1826— to  Rivadavia's  eventual  ouster. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  minister,  though,  his  actions  did  not  take  place  in 
historical  isolation.    Already  in  1813,  when  the  Asamblea  General  Constituyente  met 
in  the  port  city,  a  series  of  enactments  were  made  that  foreshadowed  the  later 
reforms,  including  freedom  of  worship  for  certain  foreigners,  the  ending  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  regulating  the  regular  orders  in  various  ways  with  the  aim  of 
eradicating  the  worst  clerical  excesses.    These  measures  even  dealt  with  the  baptism 
of  infants,  who  were  to  be  christened  only  "con  agua  templada  en  qualquiera  de  las 
estaciones  del  afio"  in  the  interests  of  public  health.34 

An  important  part  of  the  background  was  the  heritage  of  the  eighteenth-century 
European  Enlightenment,  which  figures  among  the  underlying  causes  of  most  of  the 
political  and  religious  changes  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.    The  years  of  that  era  were 
"seminal  in  the  European  mind.    The  distant  origins  of  modern  science,  the  idea  of 
progress,  the  first  tme  investigation  of  the  Bible,  these  were  all  momentous."35   A 
consequence  of  the  time  was  the  spread  of  "enlightened"  values  which  emphasized  "a 
new  sense  of  efficiency,  a  scientific  attack  upon  ignorance,  and  a  rational  institutional 
reorganization.  "36   The  eighteenth-century  Bourbon  reforms,  independence,  and  the 
Rivadavian  policies  of  the  1820s  should  be  interpreted  in  the  context  of  these  ideas, 
which  reached  across  the  Atlantic. 


34 
As  Lynch  states,  "the  Bourbon  reforms  had  their  origins  in  the  Enlightenment 

-its  doctrines  of  secular  absolutism,  neomercantilism,  and  physiocracy— and  in  part, 
too,  from  simple  imitation  of  modernizing  European  powers"  and  the  United  States.37 
The  problem,  however,  was  that  they  only  served  to  whet  the  appetite  of  Creoles  for 
truly  free  trade  and  more  responsive  leadership.    In  fact,  the  reforms  were  successful 
in  promoting  growth  in  production  and  viceregal  revenues  by  a  partial  opening  up  of 
the  Platine  market.    For  example,  legal  exports  of  hides  from  Buenos  Aires  increased 
from  about  150,000  per  year,  before  1770,  to  some  330,000,  annually,  from  1779  to 
1795.   Meanwhile,  yearly  import  duties  grew  from  20,000  pesos  to  almost  400,000 
pesos  during  this  period.38  Yet  Spanish  Americans  felt  limited  by  a  system  which 
tempted  them  with  greater  riches  but  still  benefited  the  Crown  (and  Cadiz  merchants) 
too  much.    The  reorganization  of  government,  supposedly  for  the  sake  of  efficiency, 
also  backfired.    The  division  of  the  viceroyalty  into  intendancies,  after  1782,  only 
revived  the  somewhat  dormant  town  councils,  eventually  creating  competitors 
resentful  of  their  secondary  status  with  respect  to  the  intendants.39   The  ambiguous 
results  of  the  Bourbon  reforms  thus  paved  the  way  for  independence  from  Spain  by 
combining  Creole  frustrations  with  new  currents  of  political  thought  and  examples 
from  abroad.    Needless  to  say,  the  reforms  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Jesuit  expulsion  and 
the  overall  secularization  of  Spanish  policy)  also  affected  the  church  in  significant 
ways. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  events  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  may  have 
been,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  military  struggle  and  accompanying  political  instability 
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of  the  independence  period  created  heavy  economic  burdens.    The  destruction 

resulting  from  the  war  itself  was  minimal  in  the  innermost  vicinity  of  Buenos  Aires, 

but  numerous  "extraordinary  contributions,"  "donations,"  and  other  types  of 

government-forced  transfers  of  wealth  aggravated  the  situation.    As  one  scholar 

argues,  "A  lo  largo  de  la  decada  que  se  inicia  con  la  revolution,  es  dado  encontrar 

multitud  de  arbltrios  extraordinarios ,  los  mas  diversos,  para  deshogar  en  parte  los 

fondos  del  erario  y  sufragar  las  urgencias  del  tesoro."40  By  way  of  illustration,  the 

Gazeta  de  Buenos  Aires  published  lists  of  private  "donations"  in  1810. 41   In  fact,  the 

government  extorted  228,000  pesos  from  merchants  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1812,  not  to 

mention  more  than  400,000  pesos  from  other  groups  that  same  year.42  As  late  as 

1822  (after  independence  was  fully  assured)  El  Argos  de  Buenos  Aires,  an  ally  of 

Rivadavia,  still  called  for  gifts  of  clothing  to  the  army.43   The  hardships  and 

disruptions  of  the  era  were  shared  unequally,  however,  as  suggested  by  among  other 

things  the  course  of  government  revenues.    For  instance,  Buenos  Aires  generated 

revenues  of  about  13,800,000 /^m?  in  the  years  1811-15  (or  2,600,000  annually)  and 

11,150,000  pesos  (2,787,500  yearly)  from  1816  to  1819.44   A  decline  in  the  economic 

activity  of  the  interior  provinces,  meanwhile,  was  reflected  in  a  sharp  drop  in  their 

incomes  during  this  period.    Cordoba's  ingresos  declined  from  203,929  pesos  (of 

which  almost  28,700  were  forwarded  to  Buenos  Aires)  in  1810  to  less  than  73,700  in 

1817.    Salta  also  lost  revenues;  from  453,110  pesos  in  1811  to  72,251  (a  good  portion 

of  which  were  spent  on  the  war  effort)  in  1817.    The  income  disparity  reflects  above 

all  Buenos  Aires'  monopoly  of  duties  on  overseas  trade,  but  it  was  somewhat  offset 
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by  the  city's  significant  expenditures.    Administrative  and  military  costs,  along  with 

outlays  to  the  interior  and  for  other  items,  came  to  almost  12,425,000  pesos  in  1811- 

15  and  6,870,000  in  1816-19  (the  decrease  in  expenditures  was  the  result  of  declining 

military  costs  for  these  years). 

The  church  inevitably  felt  the  developments  mentioned  above.    Numerous 
clerics  were  listed  as  "donors"  in  the  Buenos  Aires  gazette.45   In  addition,  clerical 
living  standards  were  worsened  by  the  loss  of  tithe  income,  which  sustained  "la 
mayor  parte  de  los  eclesidsticos ,"  because  of  the  dislocations  of  the  independence 
years.46   The  Junta  Provincial  de  Diezmos  in  Mendoza  wrote  of  these  difficulties  in 
1820.47  Among  the  amounts  of  tithe  revenues  collected  by  the  colonial  and 
revolutionary  regimes  in  Buenos  Aires  were  103,886  pesos  (almost  20,800  each  year), 
from  1806  to  1810,  and  50,900  pesos  (10,180  per  annum)  in  1811-15.48   The 
Rivadavian  reforms  of  the  next  decade— which  ended  the  tithes  in  the  form  of  direct 
payments  from  the  provincial  treasury  that  could  not  be  securely  counted  on-were 
thus  only  the  culmination  of  blows. 

Another  significant  political  result  of  the  independence  era  for  the  Platine 
clerics  was  their  separation  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Rome  for  almost  50 
years  (1810-58).   By  renouncing  their  obedience  to  Spain,  the  original  recipient  of  the 
papal  grant  of  patronage,  the  revolutionary  authorities  in  effect  cut  themselves  off 
from  Rome  as  well.    The  Asamblea  Constituyente  formally  declared  the  country's 
religious  establishment  independent  of  foreign  supervision  in  1813.    As  Americo 
Tonda  states,  "Al  producirse,  pues,  el  movimiento  de  mayo  y  al  levantarse  el  puente 
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que  nos  unfa  a  Madrid,  las  Provincias  de  Ultramar  no  podian  acudir  directamente  al 
Santo  Padre,"  effectively  eliminating  the  mechanism  whereby  appointments  of  local 
bishops  were  legitimated.49  With  the  exception  of  Gabriel  Figueroa  in  Salta  (whose 
appointment  was  approved  by  the  archbishop  of  Charcas,  though  not  by  the  pope),  the 
Argentine  dioceses  were  headed  by  officeholders  en  sede  vacante  in  1822.50  The 
general  instability  caused  by  the  revolution  also  had  an  impact  at  the  lower  levels  of 
the  church  hierarchy.    For  example,  the  cabildo  eclesidstico  of  Buenos  Aires,  in 
1812,  was  composed  of  only  four  individuals  instead  of  the  usual  nine  members.51 
The  papacy  was  hesitant  to  recognize  the  Latin  American  church  (by  dealing  directly 
with  it),  and  thereby  rectify  these  problems,  because  it  would  sanction  the  defeat  of 
its  traditional  ally,  the  Spanish  crown. 

Several  of  the  consequences  of  the  independence  and  Rivadavian  years  have 
already  been  discussed.    Additional  examples,  though,  should  illustrate  the  pervasive 
influence  of  contemporary  events  on  the  average  cleric.    Many  times,  the  power  of 
the  state  was  used  to  force  adherence  to  the  patriot  cause.    The  results  for  those  who 
were  labelled  reactionary  were  negative.    One  victim  was  Juan  Josef  Ortiz  de  Rozas, 
a  priest  in  Salta,  who  was  exiled  from  his  parish  in  1811  and  forced  to  petition  Dean 
Gregorio  Funes,  unsuccessfully,  for  reinstatement.52   Another  was  Mariano  Rodriguez 
de  Olmedo,  who  was  exiled  from  Buenos  Aires  that  same  year  despite  proclaiming  his 
"acendrada  inocencia,  tan  violentamente  ultrajada"  by  the  government.53   The  most 
visible  targets  of  the  revolutionary  authorities  were  the  bishops.    By  way  of 
illustration,  Nicolas  Videla  del  Pino,  who  headed  the  diocese  of  Salta,  was  exiled  by 
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Belgrano  in  1812,  and  Rodrigo  Antonio  de  Orellana  (bishop  of  Cordoba)  was  jailed  in 

1816  because  of  his  political  views.54  Even  the  de  facto  bishop  of  Buenos  Aires, 

Dean  Diego  Estanislao  de  Zavaleta,  a  recognized  patriot,  wrote  a  friend  in  1814 

complaining  of  the  troubles  afflicting  the  diocese,  stating  "  Yo  estaria  mil  veces  mas 

contento  sepultado  en  el  retiro  del  campo  que  lleno  de  empleos  y  dignidades  entre  el 

tumulto  y  agitation  de  esta  capital."55  Needless  to  say,  many  clergymen  reacted 

harshly  to  the  events  around  them,  though  few  did  so  as  vehemently  as  Francisco 

Castaneda,  who  according  to  the  United  States  representative  in  Buenos  Aires,  John 

Murray  Forbes,  advocated  that  in  protest  against  the  Rivadavian  reforms  the  churches 

be  closed  and  the  government  excommunicated.56 

Castaneda  was  not  the  first  to  disagree  with  the  new  regime.   The  Gazeta  de 

Buenos  Aires,  as  early  as  1811,  alluded  to  the  lukewarm  response  of  the  clergy  to  the 

independence  movement.57  Pedro  Luis  Pacheco  gave  a  sermon  in  1817  that  warned 

listeners  to  be  wary  of  irreligious  policies.58   Another  priest  spoke  emotionally  to  a 

parishioner,  after  mass,  about  the  need  to  encourage  the  "conservation  de  la  religion" 

in  the  face  of  liberal  attacks  on  the  church.59  Moreover,  the  Mercedarians  of  Buenos 

Aires  resisted  the  Rivadavian  reforms  by  delaying  secularization.    Of  36  conventuals 

in  this  city  in  1823  (when  they  were  suppressed  by  government  order),  15  still 

remained  in  the  house  or  had  requested  permission  to  leave  the  province  instead  of 

secularizing.    The  Franciscans  of  the  Observancia  in  Buenos  Aires  fought 

secularization  as  well.    Under  the  direction  of  its  guardian,  Nicolas  Aldazor,  the 

twenty  friars   (in  1823)  were  successful  in  keeping  their  convent  open  by  complying 
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with  the  law  (which  allowed  houses  with  at  least  16  and  no  more  than  30  clerics  to 

continue  as  before)  and  unleashing  a  vociferous  campaign  of  letter  writing  and  other 

tactics  against  the  reforms.60  The  opinions  of  many  churchmen,  with  regard  to  the 

events  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  in  the  River  Plate,  are  reflected  in  a  passage 

written  anonymously  in  1829  by  a  priest  from  Salta.    It  is  quoted  at  length  since  it 

describes  their  views  about  events  in  one  of  the  interior  provinces  that  most  closely 

imitated  the  dictates  issued  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Con  las  facultades  propias  de  tal  autoridad  se  han  dispensado  impedimentos  de 
consanguinidad  en  segundo  grado  y  de  aflnidad  en  primero;  se  han  casado  por 
solo  contrato;  se  tolera  a  los  impios,  que  los  hay  en  abundancia;  se  ha  dado 
denuncia  de  sujetos  que  tienen  libros  herejes  y  de  personas  que  se  han  vertido 
hereticamente  en  publico,  y  ni  siquiera  se  les  ha  reconvenido.    Ha  sujetado  los 
religiosos  a  su  autoridad;  les  ha  inventariado  sus  bienes  y  paramentos  de  la 
iglesia  .  .  .  El  servicio  de  la  iglesia  todo  estd  trastornado  y  contrariado  al  que 
establecio  el  ilustrisimo  fundador.  .Han  destruido  el  hospital  para  formar  un 
enterratorio  .  .  .  Hasta  hoy,  que  hacen  cinco  afios  a  las  oposiciones,  hay 
beneficios  sin  pastor,  despues  de  haber  dividido  dos  por  mejorar  a  su 
sobrino.61 

On  the  other  hand,  proof  exists  of  clerical  acceptance  of  and  even  support  for 

government  policies  during  the  early  1800s.    Thirteen  Spanish  clerics,  from  1810  to 

1828,  avoided  the  harsh  treatment  given  to  many  of  their  countrymen  by  becoming 

Argentine  citizens  (thereby  improving  their  career  advancement).62   Others,  like  Jose 

Valentin  Gomez  (described  by  Poinsett  as  "an  eloquent  priest,  a  counselor"  with 

"great  fluency  of  speech"),  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  Asamblea  General 

Constituyente  in  1813,  were  officeholders  in  the  independence  period.63   Jose  Ignacio 

Tames,  a  priest  from  Tucuman,  was  chosen  in  1816  as  its  representative  to  the 

National  Congress.64  Indeed,  two  years  later  34  of  40  members  (or  85  percent)  of 
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that  body  were  clergymen.65   This  tradition  of  political  participation  (as  we  will  see  in 
the  next  two  chapters,  it  was  directly  related  to  their  privileged  socioeconomic 
backgrounds)  during  the  independence  period  can  be  traced  back  to  the  cabildo 
abierto  in  Buenos  Aires  in  May  1810,  when  18  priests  (or  69.23  percent  of  the 
participants)  voted  against  the  viceroy  as  indicated  in  Table  3.6.66  Furthermore,  the 
clergy  joined  in  the  obligatory  loyalty  oath  as  given  by  the  "cuerpo  politico, 
eclesidstico,  y  militar"  to  various  provincial  legislatures.67   In  contrast  to  the  ministers 
delivering  sermons  against  impious  innovations,  there  were  those,  like  Fr.  Pantaleon 
Garcia  in  1814,  who  spoke  at  the  pulpit  in  favor  of  the  revolutionary  cause.68 

During  the  period  of  the  Rivadavian  reforms,  the  Protestant  missionary,  James 
Thomson,  verified  the  "liberality  of  priests  and  friars  on  the  subject  of  education," 
thus  questioning  their  supposedly  conservative  leanings  in  an  activity  traditionally 
dominated  by  the  church.69   Even  the  granting  of  de  facto  religious  toleration, 
according  to  Juan  C.  Bringham  (of  the  American  Bible  and  Missionary  Society)  in 
1815,  "has  not,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  produced  the  smallest  excitement  of  an 
unfavorable  kind"  among  the  Catholics  (and  thus,  presumably,  the  clergy)  of  Buenos 
Aires.70   The  enumeration  of  four  friars  in  a  subscription  list  published  in  the 
relatively  liberal  El  Eco  de  los  Andes  also  suggests  the  progressive  views  of  many  of 
the  ordained.71 

This  chapter  examined  the  standing  of  the  River  Plate  church  in  the  early 
national  period  (see  Figure  3.2  regarding  the  Platine  dioceses  on  the  eve  of 
independence),  noting  the  various  reasons,  institutional,  intellectual,  political,  and 
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Table  3.6 
Clerical  participants  of  the  cabildo  abierto  of  May  22,  1810 


Name 


Vote  for/against  deposing 
Viceroy  Cisneros 


Julian  Agiiero 

Manuel  Albarino 

Manuel  Alberti 

Ramon  Alvarez 

Juan  Aparicio 

Domingo  Estanislao  Belgrano 

Nicolas  Calvo 

Vicente  Montes  Carballo 

Luis  Chorroarin 

Bernardo  de  la  Colina 

Pedro  Cortinas 

Melchor  Fernandez 

Juan  Leon  Ferragut 

Damaso  Fonesca 

Ignacio  Grela 

Benito  de  Lue  y  Riega 

Jose  Leon  Planchon 

Andres  Florencio  Ramirez 


no  vote 

for 

for 

against 

for 

for 

against 

for 

for 

against 

against 

for 

for 

for 

for 

against 

for 

for 


Table  3.6-continued 
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Name 


Vote  for/against  deposing 
Viceroy  Cisneros 


Pantaleon  Rivarola 
Antonio  Saenz 
Jose  Vicente  de  San  Nicolas 
Pedro  Santibanez 
Pascual  Silva  Braga 
Juan  Nepomuceno  de  Sola 
Manuel  Torres 
Ramon  Vieytes 
Domingo  Viola 


against 

for 

against 

against 

for 

for 

for 

for 

for 


For  deposing  viceroy: 
Against  deposing  viceroy: 
Total  votes: 


18  (69.23%) 

8  (30.77%) 

26  (100.00%) 


Source:  Guillermo  Furlong,  "Clero  patriotico  y  clero  apatriotico  entre  1810  y 
1816,"  Archivum,  4  (1960),  568-612;  Ludovico  Garcia  de  Loydi,  "El  clero  porteno  en 
el  cabildo  abierto  del  22  de  mayo,"  Archivum,  4  (1960),  517-39. 


Note:  Several  clerics  voted  in  favor  of  Cisneros,  but  authorized  his  substitution 
if  a  majority  of  the  244  present  so  desired.    These  were  counted  as  "against"  votes. 
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Figure  3.2  Dioceses  of  the  River  Plate,  1807. 

Source:    Map  by  Juan  Carlos  Zuretti,  Historia  eclesidstica  argentina  (Buenos 
Aires:  Editorial  "Huarpes,"  1945),  169. 


The  Argentine  dioceses  are  emphasized  in  the  map.    Drawn  by  Debra  Iglesias. 
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socioeconomic,  for  its  declining  power  and  prestige  during  these  years.    An  important 
finding  was  that  attitudes  toward  the  church  varied  and  that  many  clerics  were 
participants,  in  one  fashion  or  another,  in  the  independence  struggle  and  the  events 
that  followed.    While  the  historical  context  for  public  views  of  the  church  and  its 
relations  with  the  revolutionary  authorities  was  provided,  ecclesiastical  reactions  to 
these  developments  were  only  touched  upon.    Is  it  true  that  "ni  el  10%  de  los 
eclesidsticos"  opposed  independence?72   Did  they  look  on  "in  respectful  and 
reverential  silence"  as  foreign  ideas  spread  throughout  the  area?73   These  questions, 
and  those  posed  earlier  in  this  dissertation,  will  be  addressed  in  the  next  two  chapters. 
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THE  LONG  ARM  OF  HIS  WRATH:  THE  PLATINE 

REGULAR  AND  SECULAR  CLERGIES: 

WHO  WERE  THEY? 


Independence  and  the  Rivadavian  reforms  were  political  events  which 
influenced  Argentine  society  and  the  church  in  numerous  ways.    It  is  unlikely  that 
many  priests  escaped  their  consequences.    Clerical  reaction  to  these  developments 
varied,  as  mentioned  previously.    There  were  churchmen  who  remained  loyal  to  the 
crown,  while  others  displayed  a  markedly  independent  mindset  early  on.    And  with 
respect  to  the  religious  reforms  of  the  1820s,  there  were  the  to-be-expected  clashes 
between  those  favoring  or  opposing  them.1    Nevertheless,  there  were  definite  patterns 
in  these  responses  which  illustrate  the  interaction  of  Platine  politics  with  the 
backgrounds  and  opinions  of  the  ministers.    This  chapter  begins  an  examination  of 
said  relationship  by  constructing  a  prosopography  of  over  two  hundred  clergymen  that 
provides  the  information  for  studying  their  biographies  and  political  views. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  variables  for  the  statistics,  the  familial, 
geographical,  institutional,  and  other  data  provided  by  the  collective  biography 
establish  the  identity  of  those  comprising  the  Platine  church  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century.    This  is  important  because,  according  to  Ivan  Vallier,  "as  guardians  of 
spiritual  values  and  moral  authority,  religious  elites  emerge  as  key  points  of 
ideological  ferment  in  periods  of  crisis  and  social  transformation,"  a 
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description  which  certainly  applies  to  the  revolutionary  years.2   They  imbued  "a 

certain  specific  complex  of  symbols— of  the  metaphysic  they  formulate  and  the  style  of 

life  they  recommend— with  a  persuasive  authority  which,  from  an  analytic  point  of 

view,  is  the  essence  of  religious  action."3   The  clerics  combined  this  ideological 

authority  with  institutional  functions,  providing  "a  point  of  departure  for  analysis  of 

the  church  as  a  whole."4  In  sum,  the  study  of  religious  elites  has  attitudinal, 

institutional,  and  sociopolitical  implications  for  the  scholarship  on  the  post-colonial 

River  Plate.    But  it  must  be  noted  that  this  dissertation  adopts  a  perhaps  uncommon 

definition  of  "elite."    It  uses  Valliefs,  which  takes  into  account  the  lower  echelons  of 

the  Church  hierarchy.    As  he  has  stated, 

For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  "religious  elites"  in  Latin  America  refer  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  its  varying,  but  evolving,  patterns  of 
leadership.    Within  these  generous  boundaries,  two  problems  are  defined:  one 
has  to  do  with  the  elites'  role  in  the  adaptation  of  the  church  to  a  changing 
situation;  the  other  involves  the  bearing  of  these  Catholic  adjustments  on  the 
wider  processes  of  secular  development  ...  I  do  not  limit  its  use  to  the  top 
positions  in  the  orders  of  diocesan  clergy.    My  defining  criterion  for  religious 
elites,  especially  in  the  context  of  social  change,  is  the  capacity  of  either 
individuals  or  small  nuclei  to  exert  a  decisive  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  Catholic  system  or  the  wider  social  order,  whether  this  influence  is 
resistive,  innovative,  or  neutralizing.5 

While  the  first  appendix  presents  the  individuals  (or  records)  and  variables  (or 

fields)  in  detail,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  examine,  in  general  terms,  the  methodology 

and  goals  of  the  model.   In  an  effort  to  depart  from  the  norm  in  the  literature  on  the 

River  Plate  church  of  the  early  1800s,  which  features  impressionistic  accounts  instead 

of  empirically-based  studies,  this  study  adopts  Ivan  Vallier's  strategy,  which  calls  for 

research  that  "defines  stable  systemic  units  of  intermediate  complexity  and  that 
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possesses  salient  vertical  linkages,"  selects  "such  units  on  the  basis  of  systematic 
sampling  plans,"  and  "involves  observations  on  measurable  and  theoretically- 
significant  variables  referring  to  collective  or  institutional  phenomena."6  The 
identification  of  the  interactions  joining  individuals,  their  institutions,  and  the  wider 
society  is  the  major  concern.    The  database  was  designed  and  compiled,  as 
enumerated  in  the  aforementioned  appendix,  with  this  goal  in  mind.    AGE,  NATION, 
CLASS,  SEX,  RACE,  CLERGY,  LOCATE,  and  OFFICE  were  selected  as  variables. 
The  resulting  prosopography  of  an  important  interest  group,  the  clergy,  helps  explain 
the  political  and  socioeconomic  dynamics  which  existed  in  the  Rib  de  la  Plata  by 
providing  the  researcher  with  the  data  needed  for  studying  the  linkages  and 
phenomena  mentioned  by  Vallier.    As  he  has  posited,  the  study  of  religion  in  Latin 
America  is  sorely  in  need  of  fresh  approaches.7 

What  of  the  results  of  the  data  collection?   Who  were  the  clerics  according  to 
the  prosopography?   The  variables  AGE,  SEX,  RACE,  NATION,  and  CLASS 
represent  their  demographic  characteristics.    The  mean  age  of  the  204  clerics  was 
55.53  years,  with  the  youngest  and  oldest  individuals  at  29  and  86  years,  respectively. 
Almost  all  (200  or  98  percent)  were  white  (culturally  if  not  in  all  cases  biologically). 
The  remaining  four  (or  two  percent)  were  of  Indian  antecedents.    With  respect  to 
gender,  the  sample  is  overwhelmingly  male.    Sufficient  information  was  found  for 
only  three  women  (1.5  percent  of  the  records)  because  of,  in  part,  their  custom  of 
assuming  new  names  upon  admission  to  a  convent.    The  birthplace  for  most  of  the 
clergy  was  the  River  Plate  (186  or  91.2  percent),  though  18  or  8.8  percent  were 
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peninsulars.    In  terms  of  their  class  backgrounds,  they  were  rated  according  to 

familial  characteristics.    For  example,  the  occupation  of  the  father  (who  was  usually 
the  head  of  household)  and  the  reputation  (where  that  information  was  available)  and 
wealth  of  the  family  were  taken  into  account.    The  results  were  64  or  31.4  percent  in 
the  lower  class,  101  or  49.5  percent  in  the  middle  sector,  and  39  or  19.1  percent  in 
the  upper  stratum.    To  restate  the  findings,  the  Platine  clergy  in  the  early  national 
period,  as  exemplified  by  the  model,  was  a  bit  aged  and  mostly  American,  white,  and 
of  middling  social  status. 

The  variables  CLERGY,  OFFICE,  and  LOCATE  reflect  institutional  patterns 
that  affected  the  churchmen.    For  instance,  60.8  percent  (or  124  persons)  were 
seculars  and  80  (or  39.2  percent)  were  regulars.    Moreover,  a  significant  majority 
(135  or  66.2  percent)  resided  in  Buenos  Aires.    The  rest,  69  individuals  or  33.8 
percent  of  the  total,  lived  elsewhere  in  Argentina.    With  reference  to  career  status, 
they  were  classified  according  to  the  highest  (e.g.,  bishop  or  acting  head  of  diocese), 
middling  (e.g.,  dean),  or  lowest  (e.g.,  parish  priest)  position  attained  through  1827. 
The  figures  were  88  (43.1  percent)  in  the  lower,  92  (45.1  percent)  in  the  middle,  and 
24  (11.8  percent)  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  church  hierarchy.    The  data  show  that 
Buenos  Aires  was  the  main  beneficiary  of  ecclesiastical  services;  that  the  orders  were 
important  in  the  area  despite  the  actions  taken  against  them  in  the  late  colonial  and 
early  national  periods;  and  that  there  was  a  relatively  predictable  distribution  of 
clerical  employment. 
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Four  items  were  selected  as  indicators  of  their  political  views.    They  were 
VIEWS,  STRENGTH,  IDEAS,  and  VIGOR.    Clerical  support  for  independence 
(determined  by  political  activities  or  writings  regarding  the  revolution)  was  great, 
with  175  or  85.8  percent  favoring  and  29  or  14.2  percent  opposing  the  war  against 
Spain.    These  opinions  were  on  the  whole  strongly  held  by  them.    The  tallies  were  39 
individuals,  or  19.1  percent  of  the  sample,  with  little  preference  either  way;  69  or 
33.8  percent  concerned  mildly  about  separation  from  the  peninsula;  and  almost  half 
(96  or  47. 1  percent)  with  definite  feelings  about  this  issue.    With  respect  to  the 
Rivadavian  reforms,  the  clergy  was  divided  in  its  sentiments  (IDEAS).    Less  than  half 
of  those  included  in  the  collective  biography  (96  or  47. 1  percent)  backed  these 
policies  (once  again,  as  shown  in  their  political  activities,  statements,  and  writings), 
while  108  or  52.9  percent  were  against  them.   The  priests'  attitudes  on  the  reforms 
were  somewhat  lukewarm  (as  illustrated  by  the  aforementioned  indicators)  in 
comparison  to  their  views  regarding  independence.    One  hundred  and  seven  or  52.5 
percent  of  the  clergymen  felt  weakly  about  the  religious  changes  introduced  by  the 
minister;  63  (30.9  percent  of  the  sample)  were  worried  mildly  about  them;  and  only 
34  or  16.6  percent  felt  strongly  either  way  about  the  policies.    The  Argentines  were 
clearly  pro-independence,  though  the  percentage  against  it  was  greater  than  previously 
ascertained  by  Guillermo  Furlong.    And,  in  terms  of  their  ideas  regarding  the  liberal 
reforms  of  the  1820s,  disagreement  was  widespread. 

Crosstabulations  were  calculated  for  IDEAS  and  VIEWS  with  CLERGY, 
OFFICE,  and  CLASS.    This  procedure  was  also  done  for  CLERGY  with  CLASS  and 
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OFFICE.   The  first  set  of  calculations  targeted  the  relationships  among  attitudinal, 

institutional,  and  social  variables,  while  the  second  dealt  only  with  the  second  and 

third  categories.    While  the  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  was  pro-independence,  the 

regulars  favored  the  revolutionary  cause  a  bit  more  than  their  secular  counterparts 

despite  the  fact  that  they  included  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  Spaniards.    Seventy 

(or  87.5  percent)  of  80  monks  or  friars  and  84.6  percent  (i.e.,  105  of  124)  of  the 

seculars  favored  independence.    This  patriotism  was  irrespective  of  church  office, 

though  its  presence  was  greatest  among  those  in  the  intermediate  levels  of  the 

hierarchy.    Slightly  more  than  9  percent  of  the  middle  echelon  (or  82  of  90  clerics) 

agreed  with  the  revolutionaries;  almost  83  percent  (73  of  88)  of  the  lower-level 

officials  were  so  predisposed;  and  20  of  24  (or  83.3  percent)  of  the  dignitaries  came 

down  on  their  side.    Class  made  little  difference,  since  56  of  64  (87.5  percent),  85  of 

101  (84.2  percent),  and  34  of  39  (87.2  percent)  churchmen  from  the  lower,  middle, 

and  upper  sectors,  respectively,  cast  their  lot  with  the  rebellion. 

Clerical  opinion  about  the  Rivadavian  reforms  varied  according  to  CLERGY, 

OFFICE,  and  CLASS.    Only  16  or  20  percent  of  the  80  regulars  favored  these 

policies,  while  80  of  the  124  seculars,  or  almost  65  percent,  backed  them.   In  terms 

of  employment,  34  clerics  (38.6  percent  of  the  88  individuals)  holding  lower-level 

positions  agreed  with  the  liberal  agenda;  52  (56.5  percent  of  the  92  persons)  in  the 

intermediate  group  did  so  as  well;  and  10  of  the  24  priests,  or  41.6  percent,  in  the 

higher  stratum  concurred  with  these  laws  which  affected  the  church  so  much.    Class 

acted  on  their  ideas,  with  32.8  percent  (21  of  64),  51.5  percent  (52  of  101),  and  58.9 
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percent  (23  of  39)  of  the  ministers  from  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  sectors, 
respectively,  going  along  with  the  reform-minded  authorities.    These  findings 
challenge  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Latin  American  clergymen  as 
conservative,  especially  those  high  in  the  ecclesiastical  order  and  from  privileged 
backgrounds.    In  fact,  it  seems  that  the  wealthier  dignitaries,  particularly  among  the 
seculars,  were  quite  reformist  in  their  views.    Naturally,  the  reforms  did  not  affect 
these  individuals  in  the  same  way  they  influenced  clerics  whose  livelihood  suffered 
because  of  the  confiscations  and  other  legal  measures. 

There  was  a  clear  difference  between  the  secular  and  regular  clergies  with 
reference  to  CLASS  and  OFFICE.    The  first  group  was  characterized  by  membership 
in  the  middle  class,  while  the  second  was  mostly  lower-class  in  origin.    The 
distribution  of  124  seculars  was  22  (17.7  percent),  73  (58.9  percent),  and  29  (23.4 
percent)  individuals  in  the  lower,  intermediate,  and  upper  sectors.    In  contrast,  42 
(52.5  percent),  28  (35  percent),  and  10  (12.5  percent)  persons,  of  the  80  regulars, 
placed  in  those  same  categories.    CLERGY  was  also  associated  with  institutional 
status.    Of  the  seculars,  43  (34.7  percent),  63  (50.8  percent),  and  18  (14.5  percent) 
clergymen  held  offices  at  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  institutional  levels.    While  the 
majority  of  seculars  were  officials  of  secondary  rank,  regulars  were  primarily  in  the 
lower  echelons.    To  be  exact,  45  (56.3  percent),  29  (36.3  percent),  and  6  (7.4 
percent)  members  of  the  religious  orders  worked  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  rungs 
of  the  church  hierarchy.    Clearly,  the  data  reveal  different  relationships  among  class, 
clerical  state,  and  occupational  niche  for  the  seculars  and  regulars  (whose  history,  as 
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mentioned  later  in  this  chapter,  partially  explains  their  lower  institutional  and  social 

status). 

The  nine  Spanish  regulars  differed  from  the  other  195  clerics  when  it  came  to 
AGE,  CLASS,  OFFICE,  LOCATE,  VIEWS,  and  IDEAS.    The  average  age  was 
59.67  years;  6  (66.7  percent)  were  from  the  lower,  2  (22.2  percent)  from  the  middle, 
and  1  (11.1  percent)  from  the  upper  classes;  55.5  percent  (5  persons)  and  44.5 
percent  (4  individuals)  held  positions  in  the  first  and  second  ranks  of  the  church;  and 
most  of  them  (6  or  66.7  percent)  resided  outside  of  Buenos  Aires  Province.    In 
addition,  fewer  (7  or  77.8  percent)  were  pro-independence,  and  the  proportion  (8  or 
88.8  percent)  opposing  the  religious  innovations  was  very  large.    In  sum,  they  were 
older,  poorer,  and  more  provincial,  showing  less  enthusiasm  for  independence  and 
more  criticism  of  institutional  reform  than  their  colleagues. 

Correlation  and  other  types  of  statistical  procedures  will  be  undertaken  in  the 
next  chapter  and  final  inferences  regarding  the  aforementioned  information  will  be 
saved  for  that  part  of  the  dissertation.    Nevertheless,  a  few  salient  observations  might 
be  offered  at  this  juncture.    The  description  of  the  nineteenth-century  Platine  clergy  as 
generally  male,  white,  middle-class,  and  of  porteno  residence  is  not  surprising  if  one 
considers  the  role  of  the  church.    After  all,  it  was  a  major  employer  (with  agencies 
disproportionately  based  in  the  port  city)  of  educated  Argentines  who,  as  a  rule, 
belonged  in  that  social  portrait  and  were  politically  sophisticated.    In  addition,  the  fact 
that  regulars  were  disproportionately  of  Spanish  birth  and  located  outside  of  Buenos 
Aires  Province  should  not  shock  anyone  familiar  with  the  regional  history  of  the 
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Franciscan  and  other  missions.8  Nonetheless,  the  quantification  of  these  issues  should 

be  of  interest  to  readers  desiring  more  than  the  usual  impressionistic  account. 

Furthermore,  there  are  several  new  points  to  be  made.    It  is  true  that  pro- 
independence  sentiments  were  widespread  among  clerics  (although  exaggerated  in  one 
branch  of  the  literature),  but  the  significant  percentage  of  patriots  among  the  Spanish 
regulars  was  unexpected.    The  lower-class  beginnings  and  limited  career  opportunities 
of  most  of  these  peninsular  monks  and  friars,  in  conjunction  with  their  intense 
opposition  to  the  Rivadavian  reforms,  illustrated  unforeseen  linkages  among  the 
attitudinal,  institutional,  and  social  variables  of  the  model.   In  other  words,  clerics 
who  were  from  wealthier  families  tended  to  occupy  important  positions  in  the  church 
and  have  liberal  views  regarding  its  place  in  River  Plate  society.    Those  from  poorer 
backgrounds  held  subordinate  posts  and  were  move  conservative,  as  illustrated  by 
their  resistance  to  the  religious  reforms  of  the  1820s.    This  connection  between 
socioeconomic  background  and  liberalism  seems  to  parallel  a  similar  relationship 
which  exists  today  for  the  mainstream  Protestant  churches  (e.g.,  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian)  vis-a-vis  the  Southern  Baptists  and  other  "Evangelicals"  and 
Fundamentalists  in  the  United  States.    The  membership  for  the  latter  groups  typically 
comes  from  the  lower  economic  and  educational  levels  of  North  American  society  and 
is  associated  with  conservative  political  views,  while  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians 
tend  to  be  wealthier  and  politically  liberal.    Curiously,  the  variables  did  not  seem  as 
strongly  associated  with  respect  to  clerical  opinions,  regular  and  secular,  about 
independence.    The  prosopography  has  in  any  case  delineated  several  trends  which 
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have  not  been  explained— or  even  noted  in  most  cases— by  scholars  of  Argentine 

Catholicism. 

The  careers  of  Manuel  Albarino,  Ramon  de  la  Quintana,  and  Domingo  Rama, 
all  Spanish  regulars,  illustrate  several  of  the  aforementioned  observations.9   (See  the 
third  appendix  for  a  fuller  sample  of  clerical  biographies.)   Albarino  was  born  in  1763 
in  Galicia,  emigrating  to  Argentina  shortly  thereafter  with  his  parents.    Departing 
from  a  family  tradition  of  military  service,  he  joined  the  Dominicans  of  Buenos  Aires 
in  1781.   He  taught  philosophy  and  theology  in  their  convent  until  1804,  when  he 
became  rector  of  the  convent  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay.    He  accepted  this  same  position 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  1810.    Albarino  participated  in  the  cabildo  abierto  of  that  year  and 
voted  to  depose  the  viceroy  in  favor  of  local  autonomy.    This  understanding  with  the 
new  regime,  however,  was  shortlived.    By  1820,  he  was  prosecuted  for  insulting  a 
judge  and,  in  1822,  he  signed  the  Dominican  protest  against  the  Rivadavian  reforms. 
He  was  secularized  after  1823  because  of  those  policies— i.e.,  because  his  order  was 
extinguished  at  Buenos  Aires— and  became  an  army  chaplain  for  several  years. 
Adding  insult  to  injury,  he  had  problems  with  the  regime  of  Rivadavia's  nemesis, 
Rosas,  who  removed  him  from  this  post  before  he  died  in  1830. 

Quintana' s  birthplace  in  1774  was  Santander.    A  Franciscan,  he  entered  the 
novitiate  in  1795  in  the  Recoleccion  del  Pilar  of  Buenos  Aires.    He  taught  philosophy 
at  the  conventual  school  from  1806  until  1810,  when  he  was  sent  as  guardian  to  the 
convent  at  Catamarca.    His  association  with  that  house,  in  various  roles,  including 
that  of  a  grammar  and  rhetoric  teacher,  lasted  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    Quintana  was 
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elected  provincial  of  the  order  in  1839-42.    Described  by  one  of  his  students  as 
"generous"  and  "sincere,"  he  did  not  have  any  obvious  enemies  nor  did  political 
controversies  surround  him.    Little  evidence  exists  to  verify  his  views  regarding 
independence  and  the  liberal  reforms  that  followed,  but  his  long  and  uneventful  career 
seems  to  indicate  this  friar's  adaptation  to  independence  and  the  fact  that  the  religious 
reforms  were  not  implemented  to  any  great  extent  in  Catamarca.    Death  claimed  him 
in  the  night  on  October  8,  1851. 

Born  in  1776,  the  Mercedarian,  Domingo  Rama,  entered  the  order  at  the  age 
of  25  years.    He  taught  at  the  convent  in  Buenos  Aires  until  1818,  when  he  was 
exiled  to  Uruguay  because  of  his  nationality-he  was  not  one  of  the  Spanish  clerics 
who  opted  for  naturalization.    Rama  was  described  by  his  superior  in  Montevideo  as 
"having  studied  in  Buenos  Aires,  exemplary  in  character,  and  an  avid  patriot."    Yet 
his  petition  to  return  to  the  port  city  was  denied  by  Supreme  Director  Rondeau  the 
next  year,  despite  the  support  of  his  American  colleagues.    This  cleric  endeared 
himself  to  the  Uruguayans  by  restoring  their  iglesia  matriz  after  its  destruction  in 
1823.   As  in  the  case  of  Quintana,  there  is  scant  proof  of  Rama's  views  regarding  the 
Rivadavian  reforms  or  their  Uruguayan  equivalent.    He  passed  away  in  1844  and  his 
ashes  were  deposited  in  the  church  he  renovated. 

These  three  individuals  appeared  less  concerned  with  independence  and  the 
Rivadavian  reforms  than  might  be  expected  considering  their  impact  on  the  clergy.    In 
this  regard,  they  reflect  the  other  Spanish  regulars'  feelings,  for  in  contrast  to  the 
other  195  records,  this  smaller  sample  of  nine  Spanish-born  clerics  evidenced  larger 
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percentages  in  the  lower  levels  of  STRENGTH  and  VIGOR.    The  figures  for  the  first 
variable  were  approximately  33  percent  in  the  first  level,  22  percent  in  the  second, 
and  45  percent  in  the  third.    Such  lack  of  interest  was  even  more  pronounced  with 
regard  to  the  second  variable.    Almost  78  percent  of  the  peninsular  monks  seemed 
unconcerned  (or  in  level  one)  about  the  religious  policies  of  the  1820s,  while  the 
others  were  divided  equally  into  the  second  and  third  levels.    Since  they  were  clearly 
affected  by  contemporary  events  which  could  not  be  avoided,  and  thus  ignorance 
cannot  account  for  their  lack  of  concern,  this  apathy— or  at  least  lack  of  overt 
partisanship-may  be  explained  by  their  weakness  in  the  face  of  radical  change 
engineered  by  the  revolutionary  authorities  and  backed  by  a  sociopolitical  elite 
increasingly  critical  of  the  church. 

The  non-statistical  data  presented  in  the  previous  chapter  generally  supported 
these  findings  at  least  as  far  as  clerical  feelings  about  independence  and  the 
Rivadavian  reforms  are  concerned.    Clerical  donations  (some  of  which  must  have 
been  voluntary)  to  the  independence  struggle,  as  mentioned  in  newspapers  from 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  interior,  attested  to  widespread  support  within  the  church  for 
the  struggle  against  Spain.    Moveover,  government  officeholding  was  common  for 
many  priests  especially  in  the  various  legislative  assemblies.    And  there  were 
numerous  sermons  delivered  by  churchmen  (e.g.,  Pantaleon  Garcia  in  1814)  favoring 
independence. 

Evidence  also  existed  documenting  their  negative  reaction  to  the  religious 
reforms  of  the  1820s.    Some  friars  (e.g.,  the  Franciscans  of  the  Observancia  of 
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Buenos  Aires  in  1823)  postponed  secularization  and  remained  in  their  convents. 

Others  (e.g.,  the  priest  from  Salta  in  1829)  criticized  the  state  of  affairs  resulting 

from  the  liberal  agenda.    In  addition,  the  periodicals  (e.g.,  El  Eco  de  los  Andes)  of 

the  time  allude  to  the  conservative  leanings  of  many  clergymen.    In  sum,  there  is 

enough  proof  to  conclude  that  the  Argentine  clergy  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 

assumed  (to  borrow  from  Vallier)  innovative,  neutralizing,  and  resistive  roles-when  it 

came  to  the  political  events  of  the  period-as  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  collective 

biography. 

This  chapter  has  examined  the  result  of  the  prosopography  of  204  Platine 

clerics  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  with  the  aim  of  establishing  their  identities  and 

political  views.    Before  conclusively  establishing  these,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  run 

correlation  and  other  analyses  on  the  data  to  be  certain  of  the  findings.    The  shift  in 

political  attitudes  (from  overwhelming  support  for  independence  to  widespread 

displeasure  with  the  religious  reforms)  in  the  early  1800s,  on  the  part  of  these 

individuals,  merits  further  attention  since  it  may  reflect  a  new  role  for  the  church  in 

contemporary  River  Plate  society.    The  next  chapter  addresses  these  statistics  and 

issues. 
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oposicion  del  clew  a  la  independencia  americana  (Quito:  Editorial  Universitaria, 
1975).    Among  those  previously  discussed  are  the  articles  and  monographs  by  Rdmulo 
Carbia,  Guillenno  Gallardo,  Ludovico  Garcia  de  Loydi,  Nicolas  Shumway,  and 
Americo  Tonda.    Contemporary  newspapers  are  also  helpful  in  ascertaining  the 
sentiments  of  the  clergy.    We  have  already  consulted  the  Gazeta  de  Buenos  Aires  and 
El  Eco  de  los  Andes.    Another  one  is  The  Missionary  Herald.    This  periodical  reveals 
the  Protestant  (American)  perspective  of  contemporary  Platine  events. 
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THE  END  OF  EMPIRE,  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 

REFORMS,  AND  A  CHANGING  ROLE 

FOR  THE  ORDAINED 


What  the  term  "secularization"  signifies  should,  it  seems,  be  readily 
determinable.    Whether  as  an  observation,  a  reproach,  or  an  endorsement, 
everyone  is  familiar  with  this  designation  for  a  long-term  process  by  which  a 
disappearance  of  religious  ties,  attitudes  to  transcendence,  expectations  of  an 
afterlife,  ritual  performances,  and  firmly  established  turns  of  speech  is  driven 
onward  in  both  private  and  daily  public  life.1 

This  work  has  studied  the  process  whereby  a  group  of  individuals  (the  Platine 
clergy)  confronted  the  considerable  political  change  and  growing  secularism  of  their 
society  at  one  point  in  time:  the  early  nineteenth  century.    In  doing  so,  we  provided  a 
Latin  American  example  of  Blumenberg's  treatment  of  secularization.    Several 
conclusions  regarding  this  confrontation  were  ventured.  Before  offering  others, 
however,  correlation  and  other  analyses  of  the  prosopography  will  be  conducted.   In 
addition,  the  accuracy  of  the  model  will  be  verified  by  examining  the  distribution, 
linearity,  etc.  of  its  data.    Only  then  can  the  changing  role  of  the  River  Plate  clergy  in 
the  early  national  period  be  ascertained. 

The  correlation  coefficients  produced  by  the  statistics  verified  the  connections 
among  the  attitudinal,  institutional,  and  socioeconomic  variables  of  the 
prosopography.    As  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  a  cleric's  background 
influenced  his  future  role  in  the  church.    For  example  (see  the  second  appendix),  the 
coefficients  for  the  relationships  involving  class  background  and  the  type  of  clergy, 
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occupational  status,  and  primary  residence  were,  respectively,  -.3184,  .2833,  and 
-.2584  (all  with  a  one-tailed  significance  of  .001).    CLERGY  was  tied  with  OFFICE 
(-.2079,  with  .01  significance)  and  LOCATE  (.2135,  with  .01  significance)  as  well. 
Furthermore,  clerical  views  regarding  independence  and  the  Rivadavian  reforms  were 
associated  with  birthplace  and  clerical  state.    The  statistics  were  .1703  (.01 
significance),  for  NATION  and  VIEWS,  and  .4353  (.001  significance)  with  respect  to 
CLERGY  and  IDEAS.    And  the  intensity  of  convictions,  in  terms  of  independence 
and  the  religious  reforms,  was  related  to  several  variables.    The  coefficient  for 
OFFICE  and  STRENGTH  was  .1709  (.01  significance),  while  the  numbers  for 
VIGOR  with  CLASS,  OFFICE,  and  LOCATE  were  .2245  (.001  significance),  .1859, 
and  -.1752  (the  last  two  with  .01  significance)  in  that  order.    These  results  confirmed 
the  extensive  intermingling  of  the  variables  comprising  the  collective  biography. 

The  correctness  of  the  correlation  analysis  was  checked  by  examining  the  data 
generated  by  the  prosopography.    A  normal  distribution  of  the  sample  and  its  linearity 
were  established  by  using  frequencies,  along  with  histograms  and  scattergrams  of  the 
data.    Lastly,  a  random  sample  of  21  cases  or  ten  percent  of  our  "population"  was 
established,  though  the  small  N  should  be  considered  when  interpreting  the  statistical 
results  of  this  second  group.    Nevertheless,  the  findings  mirrored  (as  expected)  those 
for  the  entire  set  of  clerics.    In  sum,  the  statistical  procedures  illustrate  the  complex 
web  of  attitudinal,  institutional,  and  socioeconomic  traits  (as  documented  by  the 
prosopography)  that  characterized  the  Platine  clergy  in  the  early  1800s. 
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Even  though  the  clerical  biographies  in  the  third  appendix  do  not  constitute  a 

statistically  representative  sample  of  the  entire  prosopography,  the  25  cases  underline 
the  complexity  and  intermingling  of  clerical  roles  as  pointed  out  above.    A  perusal  of 
the  sampler  reveals  a  group  of  rather  versatile  individuals.    Several  of  the  churchmen 
juggled  ecclesiastical,  journalistic,  and  political  activities  during  their  careers.    And 
many  of  them  shared  institutional  affiliations.    For  example,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
men  were  students  or  teachers  in  the  Colegio  de  San  Carlos  (Buenos  Aires). 
Domingo  Victorio  Achega  studied  philosophy  and  taught  Latin  at  the  school  in  1795-6 
and  1807-15,  going  on  to  govern  the  diocese  (1815-17)  and  serve  in  the  Congreso 
Constituyente  in  1827.    Another  porteno,  Ramon  Eduardo  Anchoris,  was  a  student  at 
San  Carlos  (1791-93),  a  delegate  from  Entre  Rios  in  the  Asamblea  of  1813,  and  a 
journalist  employed  by  the  Causa  Celebre  de  Buenos  Aires  from  1814  to  1829.   Jose 
Leon  Planchon,  capelldn  of  the  first  revolutionary  government  in  1810  and  provisor 
and  vicario  capitular  of  the  diocese  (1815),  studied  theology  at  the  Colegio  (1779-84) 
as  well.    Other  notable  students  included  Isidro  Mentasti  and  Pedro  Pablo  Vidal. 
Both  men  were  born  in  Montevideo  into  families  of  some  wealth. 

In  light  of  the  correlation  results,  and  since  the  prosopographical  interpretation 
is  now  concluded,  it  is  wise  to  recapitulate  the  major  findings  of  the  model.    The 
River  Plate  clergy  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  was  (to  return  to  Vallier)  an  elite  in 
terms  of  class,  education,  and  institutional  characteristics.    Political  action  (regarding 
independence  and  the  Rivadavian  reforms)  also  identified  the  church  as  an  interest 
group  in  Argentine  society  which,  at  the  very  least,  needed  to  be  taken  into  account 
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when  formulating  public  policy.    Rather  liberal  in  comparison,  say,  to  the  Mexican 

clergy,  the  Platine  clerics  at  first  supported  the  fight  against  Spain  (and,  for  that 

matter,  resisted  the  British  invaders  several  years  before)  thereby  revealing  their 

influence  and  aspirations  for  change.    This  progressivism  was  checked,  however,  by 

the  religious  reforms  that  followed.   Nonetheless,  not  all  churchmen  viewed  the  new 

laws  as  targeting  religion  and  some  believed  that  they  were  necessary  for  the  good  of 

the  church.    How  a  minister  reacted  to  contemporary  events  depended  on  who  he 

was.    For  example,  a  poor  friar  in  the  interior  tended  to  be  more  conservative  than 

his  wealthier  secular  counterpart  in  Buenos  Aires.    His  nationality  and  title,  along 

with  the  other  variables  included  in  the  collective  biography,  contributed  to  this 

reaction.    The  "typical"  priest  (for  those  insisting  on  typologies)  might  be  described 

as  a  white,  middle-aged  male  from  Buenos  Aires  who  backed  the  possibilities  (for 

himself,  his  institution,  and  the  country)  created  by  independence,  only  to  have 

second  thoughts  once  the  Pandora's  box  of  liberal  innovation  was  opened.    We 

discuss  in  the  next  chapter  the  post-revolution  problem,  faced  by  revolutionary  elites 

like  the  Argentine  clerics,  of  how  to  limit  the  pace  of  change. 

The  developments  which  took  place  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  fit  Blumenberg's 

definition  of  secularization.    The  chapter  examined  one  aspect  of  this  process:  the 

increasing  involvement  of  the  clergy  in  Platine  affairs.    From  the  Bourbon  Reforms  of 

the  1700s  to  the  Rividavian  reforms  of  the  1820s,  Argentine  society  underwent 

pronounced  changes  as  outlined  in  this  dissertation.    How  the  local  clergy  reacted  to 

this  process  (during  the  movement  for  independence  and  the  liberal  reforms  that 


followed)  was  the  focus  of  this  section.    Implicit  in  clerical  responses  to  nineteenth- 
century  events  was  a  gradual  accommodation  to  (if  not  acceptance  of)  the  new  state- 
of-affairs.  In  turn,  the  adjustment  to  new  conditions  signified  a  change  in  the  role  of 
the  church  in  the  River  Plate.    The  data  presented  elsewhere  documented  the  attitudes 
of  the  ministers  in  regard  to  the  new  era.    Additional  information-showing  how  the 
clergy  was  increasingly  aware  of  and  involved  in  Platine  events— is  provided  here.    In 
specific  terms,  a  content  analysis  of  three  major  newspapers,  a  look  at  the  private 
library  of  Dean  Gregorio  Funes  and  the  bibliographies  of  three  clerics,  and  an 
examination  of  other  sources  are  undertaken.    The  ultimate  objective  is  to  illustrate 
(and  thus  present  for  further  discussion  in  the  next  chapter)  the  interaction  between 
the  church  and  Argentine  society  in  the  early  national  period. 

Naturally,  this  interaction  existed  before  independence.   Its  various  guises 
were  encountered  previously  in  this  dissertation.    However,  the  1800s  thrust  the 
clergy  into  the  limelight  in  unforeseen  ways.    Before  then,  the  major  issues  affecting 
the  Platine  clergy  were  the  fuero,  the  liturgy,  parochial  education,  and  so  forth.    Now 
its  very  place  in  the  River  Plate  society  had  to  be  determined.    A  pronounced  and 
steady  increase  in  newspaper  coverage  (of  the  church)  highlighted  the  concerns  of  the 
ordained  and  the  faithful  regarding  this  problem.    Of  course,  the  periodicals 
sometimes  reported  mundane  occurrences  (e.g.,  the  repair  of  a  church),  but  they  also 
mentioned  important  events  (e.g.,  the  election  of  a  priest  to  a  legislature  and 
government  measures  affecting  the  church  as  an  institution).   It  is  the  overall  trend 
that  is  targeted  by  the  content  analysis.2   For  example,  a  guide  to  the  Gaceta  de 
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Buenos  Aires  listed  (under  iglesiafsj)  10  entries  for  1810,  18  (+80%)  for  the  next 
year,  40  (+123%)  for  1812-13,  63  (+57.5%)  for  1815-16,  and  181  (  +  187%)  for  the 
years  1817  to  1819.    (Publication  in  1814  was  interrupted  and  there  was  a  decreased 
number  of  articles  in  the  1820-21  issues,  partly  because  the  last  volume  was 
concluded  before  the  end  of  that  year.)   This  trend  of  public  awareness  and  exposure 
(of  the  clergy)  continued  after  independence  was  achieved.    From  1822  to  1823,  El 
Cenrinela  (Buenos  Aires) -according  to  its  index-mentioned  the  clergy  70  times  in  72 
regular  issues.    The  Rivadavian  reforms  were  discussed  frequently  (31  times)  in  this 
short-lived  publication.   El  Argos  de  Buenos  Aires  published  7  articles  on  the  church 
in  1821  and  16  (+128.5%),  18  (+12.5%),  22  (+22.2%),  and  46  (  +  109%)  in  1822, 
1823,  1824,  and  1825  in  that  order.    Other  provinces  covered  the  regulars  and 
seculars  as  well.    Of  the  61  issues  of  Mendoza's  El  Eco  de  los  Andes  (1824-25),  20 
(or  about  one-third  of  the  total)  carried  at  least  one  story  about  them.    In  sum,  one 
form  of  popular  culture,  newspapers,  reflected  the  sometimes  confusing,  but 
nevertheless  evolving,  role  of  the  church  in  the  post-colonial  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Library  inventory  also  indicated  clerical  involvement  in  Argentine  society  as 
illustrated  by  their  awareness  of  contemporary  topics.    As  Teodoro  Hampe-Martinez 
stated  in  his  essay  on  colonial  Peru,  such  listings  "constitute  an  exceptional  instrument 
for  reconstructing  the  mental  outillage,  or  'tool  kit,'  available  during  that  era."3 
While  their  weaknesses  are  obvious  (e.g.,  the  questions  of  whether  or  not  individuals 
read  the  books  and,  if  so,  their  effect  on  them),  they  can  provide  a  glimpse  of  which 
topics  interested  some  people.    By  way  of  illustration,  Hampe-Martinez  concluded 
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that  70  percent  of  the  books  in  Peru  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
were  on  religious  topics  (and  30  percent  were  literary  works).4   In  contrast,  the 
Biblioteca  Nacional  (Buenos  Aires)  had  only  4,093  volumes  (or  25.3  percent  of  the 
total)  on  theology  and  2,848  (17.6  percent)  on  the  fine  arts  in  1822.5  Even  more 
surprising  is  the  fact  that  it  owned  3,452  (21.3  percent)  scientific  treatises.    The  other 
items  were  a  heterogeneous  mix. 

The  emphasis  on  secular  topics  was  evident  in  the  collection  owned  by 
Gregorio  Funes.    This  leading  cleric  owned  138  titles  in  his  library.6   Of  these,  about 
40  (or  almost  29  percent)  were  mentioned  in  the  church's  index  of  prohibited  books. 
The  authors  of  these  suspicious  writings  included  Jeremy  Bentham  (e.g.,  Civil  and 
Penal  Legislation),  Etienne  Bonnot  de  Condillac,  Juan  Antonio  Llorente  {Memoires 
historiques  sur  la  Revolution  d'  Espagne),  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  and  Francois  Marie 
Arouet  (La  puce  lie  d' Orleans).    The  fact  that  he  was  authorized  to  review  these  items 
for  heretical  ideas  does  not  mean  he  was  not  otherwise  interested  in  them.   Indeed, 
Funes'  career  (discussed  in  the  third  appendix)  seemed  to  confirm  his  progressivism. 
What  Argentine  clerics  read  (or  at  least  the  books  owned  by  them),  as  suggested  by 
this  one  case,  revealed  an  awareness  of  several  important  issues  of  the  time  as 
perceived  by  elites  in  their  society  and  the  western  world. 

A  review  of  three  bibliographies  of  the  writings  by  Francisco  Castaneda, 
Ignacio  de  Castro  Barros,  and  Cayetano  Jose  Rodriguez  confirmed  the  secular 
interests  of  many  clerics.    The  nemesis  of  the  revolutionary  authorities,  Castaneda 
hurled  invectives  against  them  in  his  numerous  newspapers.    One  biography  attributed 
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a  total  of  267  issues  (of  15  periodicals),  from  1820  to  1828,  to  this  friar.7  With  titles 
like  Desenganador  Gauchi- Politico  (1820-22)  and  Despertador  Teo-Filantropico 
Mistico- Politico  (the  same  years),  his  immersion  in  Platine  politics  was  obvious.    The 
writings  (essays,  poems,  sermons,  etc.)  by  the  last  two  churchmen,  according  to  the 
lists  compiled  by  Guillermo  Furlong  and  Jose  Pacifico  Otero,  also  focused  on 
contemporary  events.8   Of  97  items  written  or  edited  by  Castro  Barros,  about  40  (or 
41  percent)  dealt  with  independence,  the  religious  reforms,  or  another  issue  of  the 
day.   The  case  of  Rodriguez  was  even  more  striking:  almost  sixty-six  percent  (42  of 
64  entries)  fit  this  description.    Examples  included  "Oracion  patriotica"  (1815)  and  El 
Pensador  Politico-Religioso  de  Chile  (1825-27),  by  Castro  Barros,  and  Rodriguez's 
"Oda  al  augusto  dia  de  la  Patria"  (1815)  and  "Oda  al  paso  de  los  Andes  y  victoria  de 
Chacabuco"  (1817). 

The  letters  received  and  written  by  one  cleric,  Gregorio  Funes,  were  full  of 
references  to  local  and  national  politics,  thereby  providing  a  fourth  source  that 
illustrates  the  worldly  concerns  of  some  Argentine  clergymen.    From  the  Archivo 
General  de  la  Nation  (Buenos  Aires)  and  Biblioteca  Nacional  (Madrid),  we  have 
copies  of  15  (1804-22)  in  all.9  Of  the  eleven  written  before  1808,  all  dealt  with 
church-state  relations  in  Cordoba  (e.g.,  Funes'  lawsuit  in  1808,  against  the  cabildo, 
over  jurisdictional  problems).    In  contrast,  three  of  the  four  (or  75  percent)— from  the 
remaining  years -focused  on  topics  related  to  national  events.    For  example,  he  wrote 
Joaquin  Juan  de  Flores  (auditor  de  guerra  in  Madrid),  in  1808,  of  the  need  for 
portenos  to  reaffirm  their  loyalty  to  the  king  subsequent  to  his  imprisonment  by 
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Napoleon.10  And  in  1816,  Funes  was  notified  by  the  town  council  that  measures  were 
required  to  "consolidar  la  tranquilidad  publico."  in  Cordoba  because  of  the  general 
instability  of  the  era."   The  collection  of  tithes  was  also  mentioned  in  the 
correspondence.    Funes  was  advised  in  one  letter  (written  by  Tomas  Montano  in 
1822)  of  how  government  authorities  in  two  cities  usurped  these  funds:  "Los  de 
Mendoza  y  San  Juan  son  ocupados  por  su  gobiemos  con  anticipation  de  sus 
plazos."n   While  the  first  set  of  letters  was  concerned  with  the  more  parochial  (and 
traditional)  concerns  of  diocesan  administrators,  it  nonetheless  supports  the  theory  that 
the  clergy  was  increasingly  active  (in  terms  of  its  interaction  with  Platine  society)  and 
politically  aware  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.    The  second  batch  of  writings 
substantiated  this  conclusion  even  further  (because  of  the  additional  data)  and 
documented  a  shift  to  the  national  level  in  Funes'  interests.    His  published 
correspondence  illustrated  this  shift  as  well.    For  example,  58  (more  than  85  percent) 
of  68  letters  (addressed  to  Bolivar,  Sucre,  and  others  from  1824  to  1826)  in  one 
volume  dealt  with  independence,  regional  politics,  and  international  diplomacy.    The 
other  ten  letters  (slightly  less  than  15  percent)  alluded  to  ecclesiastical  topics.13 

Taken  in  its  entirety  (the  secondary  literature,  prosopography,  and 
literary/bibliographical  review  of  "mentalities"),  the  available  information  painted  a 
distinctive  picture  of  the  early  nineteenth-century  Argentine  clergy.    The  clerics 
encouraged,  resisted,  and  tolerated  regime  policies  according  to  their  institutional  and 
personal  characteristics,  and  whether  or  not  vital  interests  were  at  stake,  at  a  time 
when  a  new  role  for  the  Argentine  church  was  being  created  by  the  defeat  of  Spain 
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and  the  concomitant  "incommunication"  with  Rome.    Rivadavia's  dictates  accelerated 
this  process  even  further.    The  newspapers,  libraries,  and  writings-edited,  owned, 
and  authored  by  several  Argentine  ministers  in  the  early  1 800s-reflected  the  growing 
effect  of  secularization  (as  mentioned  elsewhere)  on  the  clergy  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
Though  extrapolating  somewhat,  it  is  likely  that  many  clerics  shared  the  interest  and 
involvement  in  the  secular  world  evident  in  our  analysis.   What  was  the  theological 
context  for  clerical  activism  in  the  new  sociopolitical  system?   Are  there  any 
similarities  between  these  secularly-minded  individuals  and  their  twentieth-century 
counterparts  in  Latin  America?   These  questions  will  be  addressed  in  the  next  chapter. 
In  doing  so,  we  will  discuss  the  relevance  of  Christian  Democracy  and  Liberation 
Theology  to  the  aforementioned  topics. 
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1815-16 
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1817-19 
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1822 
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1824 
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Gauchi- Politico  Federi-Montonero 

1820-21 

24 

Paralipomenon  al  Suplemento 

1820-22 

15 

Despertador  Teo-Filantropico 

" 

74 

Suplemento  al  Despertador 

n 

21 

Dona  Maria  Retazos 

1821-23 

16 

Eu  nao  me  meto  con  ninguen 

1821 

6 

La  Matrona  Comentadora 

1821-22 

13 

El  Padre  Castaneda 

1822 

1 

La  Guardia  Vendida 

" 

12 

La  Verdad  Desnuda 

- 

5 

76 

Years 

Issues 

1825-26 

6 

1827 

26 

1828 

11 

1829 

11 

t  =  267 

Title 
Derechos  del  Hombre 
Vete  Portugues 
Ven  Portugues 
Buenos  Aires  Cautiva 


8.  The  content  analysis  is  based  on  Guillermo  Furlong,  "La  bibliograffa  de 
Pedro  Ignacio  de  Castro  Barros,"  Archivum,  4  (1960),  184-275  and  Pacifico  Otero, 
Estudio  biogrdfico  sobre  Fray  Cayetano  Jose  Rodriguez  y  recopilacion  de  sus 
producciones  literarias  (Cordoba:  La  Velocidad,  1899). 

9.  The  letters  from  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  (Madrid)  are  enumerated, 
collectively,  as  BNM,  MSS,  12943-8.    The  ones  from  the  Archivo  General  de  la 
Nation  (Buenos  Aires)  are  identified  as  follows  (the  listings  are  comprised  of  sala, 
legajo,  and  pieza):  X-174-355,  X-176-609,  X-176-610,  X-259-3719,  X-259-3738,  X- 
259-3741,  X-259-3792,  and  X-342-5706. 

10.  BNM,  MSS,  12943-8,  Gregorio  Funes  to  Joaquin  Juan  de  Flores, 
September  13,  1808. 


1816. 


11.  AGN,  X-342-5706,  Cabildo  de  Cordoba  to  Gregorio  Funes,  November  23, 


12.  AGN,  X-259-3792,  Tomas  Montano  to  Gregorio  Funes,  April  15,  1822. 


13.  The  data  are  from  Francisco  Silva,  El  libertador  Bolivar  y  el  Dean  Funes 
en  lapolitica  Argentina  (Madrid:  Editorial  America,  1918),  265-397.    An  example  of 
Funes'  interests  in  1825  is  his  letter  (on  page  296)  to  Bolivar  dated  October  18  of  that 
year.    He  writes  about  the  conflict  with  Brazil,  stating  "el  gran  asunto  serio  que  en 
este  dia  ocupa  estas  provincias,  es  la  recuperacion  de  la  Banda  Oriental.    La  guerra 
se  hace  .  ,  .  entre  los  bravos  patriotas  de  su  suelo  y  los  usurpadores  brasileros. "  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  Funes  functioned  as  an  unofficial  representative  of  Bolivar 
in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  further  explains  the  "secular"  tendency  of  this 
correspondence. 


THE  SACRED  AND  PROFANE  IN  A  PERIOD 
OF  "REFORM  AND  REACTION" 


When  General  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas  (a  Federalist)  assumed  the  governorship 
of  Buenos  Aires  in  1829,  many  clerics  opted  for  the  strategy  of  cooperation  with  the 
new  regime.1   The  Restorer  of  the  Laws,  as  this  conservative  dictator  (he  received 
"extraordinary  faculties"  from  the  provincial  legislature)  was  known,  quickly  set  about 
establishing  order  after  the  period  of  anarchy  that  followed  Rivadavia's  departure 
from  power  in  1827.    While  the  first  administration  of  Rosas  (1829-32)  was  relatively 
moderate,  without  drastic  revisions  of  Unitarian  precedents,  he  concluded-upon 
returning  to  office  in  1835-that  adherence  to  Federalist  ideology  was  necessary  for 
political  stability.2  In  effect,  a  backlash  (benefiting  the  church)  against  the  liberalism 
of  the  1820s  took  place.    Despite  expelling  the  Jesuits  (who  had  returned  at  his  urging 
only  several  years  before)  in  1843,  and  even  though  Rosas  was  sometimes 
domineering  in  his  relations  with  the  clergy  (e.g.,  priests  were  required  to  don  the 
Federalist  symbol  in  1832),  most  churchmen  "saw  in  the  Rosas  regime  a  welcome 
relief  from  the  anticlericalism  of  Rivadavia  and  the  Unitarios.    Rosas  may  have  been 
overbearing,  but  he  did  not  interfere  to  the  detriment  of  essential  interests,  in  the  view 
of  the  average  clergyman."3   Among  his  policies  were  the  restoration  (economically 
and  legally)  of  the  Dominican  convent  and  of  religious  orthodoxy  in  education.   In 
fact,  Rosas  pledged  to  uphold  Catholic  tenets  when  assuming  the  supreme  authority 

77 
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granted  by  the  Junta  de  Representantes  in  1835.4  Nonetheless,  the  church  was  still  in 
a  sorry  state  (at  least  its  buildings  were)  during  these  years,  as  described  by  William 
MacCann  (1842)  earlier  in  this  study.    After  all,  Rosas  could  not  undo  all  of  the 
devastation  caused  by  independence  and  the  religious  reforms  of  the  Unitarios. 
Moreover,  he  continued  the  civil  patronage  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  (e.g.,  he  pressed 
the  church  to  limit  the  number  of  religious  holidays  and  rationalize  funeral  practices) 
that  characterized  his  predecessors.5 

The  findings  of  this  study  regarding  the  Platine  clergy  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  though  limited  to  the  pre-Rosas  era,  raise  several  questions  about  church- 
state  relations  in  Latin  America.    How  does  our  depiction  of  Argentine  clerics— as 
embracing  independence  yet  on  the  whole  resisting  the  Rivadavian  reforms  (referred 
to  here  as  the  "sword"  of  more  clerical  activism)-challenge  a  common  interpretation 
of  Spanish  American  Catholicism  as  politically  conservative  and  subservient  (the 
"cross"  of  less  clerical  activism)  to  government  authorities?   What  are  the 
implications  (for  the  clergy's  role  in  the  post-colonial  River  Plate)  of  the  progressive 
ideas  held  by  a  significant  number  of  ecclesiastics?    Are  there  any  similarities 
between  the  1800s  and  1900s  with  respect  to  the  church's  place  (including  its  role  as 
a  revolutionary  elite)  in  Latin  American  society?   The  chapter  addresses  these 
inquiries  by  summarizing  the  usual  treatment  of  politico-ecclesiastical  relations  in  the 
region,  discussing  the  contribution  of  the  data  provided  in  this  work,  and  examining 
the  relevance  of  other  models  of  clerical  activism  to  that  found  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
of  yore.    Moreover,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  Cuban  revolution  is  provided  as  an 
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example  (in  the  twentieth  century)  of  the  post-revolution  problem  of  revolutionary 

elites  as  mentioned  earlier  in  this  dissertation.    It  is  easier  to  understand  why  this 

period  has  been  described  as  one  of  "reform  and  reaction"  after  doing  so.6 

The  patronato  (as  defined  in  the  third  chapter)  was  the  cornerstone  of  church- 
crown  relations  in  Latin  America  during  the  colonial  period.7   The  ability  of  the 
Spanish  monarchs  to  carry  out  their  prerogatives  under  the  papal  grant  varied 
according  to  time  and  place.    Bourbon  regalism  in  the  eighteenth  century  epitomized 
the  rights  of  the  profane  (state)  in  religious  matters  at  the  expense  of  the  sacred 
(church).    The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767  was  the  classic  example  of  this 
inequality.    And  the  struggle  was  especially  one-sided  where  the  ecclesiastical 
structure  was  weak  (e.g.  the  Rio  de  la  Plata)  since  clerics  had  fewer  resources  with 
which  to  resist  such  intrusion.    On  the  other  hand,  the  relationship  between  the  two 
sectors  was  not  always  hostile.    After  all,  churchmen  depended  on  royal  largesse  for 
support  and  thus  tended  to  back  the  status  quo  with  their  interests  in  mind. 
Moreover,  ideological  considerations  (that  the  king  is  God's  representative,  for 
instance)  encouraged  this  stand. 

With  the  advent  of  independence,  the  patronato  was  inherited  by  the  countries 
that  emerged  in  the  1800s.8  But  the  relationship  between  the  new  governments  and 
the  clergy,  at  least  in  the  River  Plate,  became  increasingly  strident  as  the  century 
unfolded.    In  many  ways,  the  Argentine  legislatures  and  executives  (e.g.,  the 
Asamblea  General  of  1813  and  Rivadavia  in  Buenos  Aires)  continued  the  program  that 
the  Bourbon  reforms  had  started.    The  Platine  church,  after  initially  supporting  the 


fight  against  Spain,  criticized  the  religious  innovations  of  the  authorities.    This 
conflict  being  coupled  with  the  general  instability  of  the  era  and  the  ruptured  ties  with 
Rome,  the  post-colonial  clergymen  saw  their  autonomy  and  economic  status 
deteriorate. 

This  dissertation  challenged  the  traditional  wisdom  regarding  clerical  activism 
(defined  as  behavior  intended  to  enact  political  change)  or  the  lack  of  it  in  Latin 
America.    The  mainstream  interpretation  of  the  church  posited  that  the  upper  clergy 
opposed  independence  and  the  lower  echelons  of  the  hierarchy  supported  it. 
However,  the  reverse  seemed  the  norm  in  Argentina.    Here  the  upper  clergy  was 
seemingly  enthusiastic  about  the  fight  against  Spain  and  the  lower  rungs  less  so.    To 
be  sure,  no  Argentine  cleric  played  as  prominent  a  leadership  role  as  Hidalgo  and 
Morelos  in  Mexico,  and  even  the  authors  (such  as  Guillenno  Furlong)  who 
emphasized  that  numerous  Argentine  priests  were  patriots  tended  to  portray  them  as 
secondary  actors  in  the  independence  struggle.9   Nevertheless,  instead  of  just  reacting 
to  events  in  the  early  national  period,  the  River  Plate  clergy  participated  widely  in  the 
independence  movement  and  contributed  to  its  outcome  with  material  and  moral 
support.    This  activity,  so  widespread  among  Platine  priests  in  the  early  1800s,  was 
uncommon  elsewhere  in  Spanish  America.    After  all,  less  than  47  percent  (or  233)  of 
500  ecclesiastics  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Lima  in  1822  were  identified  as  patriots.10 
The  Peruvian  upper  clergy  was  decidedly  loyalist  (at  least  until  the  restoration  of 
liberal  government  in  Spain  in  1820  and  the  revolutionary  army  approached  the  coasts 
of  Peru),  though  there  was  support  for  independence  in  the  lower  clergy  (especially  in 
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Lima)  which  had  "tasted  the  freedom  granted  by  this  [Spanish]  constitution  [of  1812] 

and  they  encouraged  a  break  with  Spain."11   As  in  the  Mexican  case,  however,  many 
were  probably  neutral  in  the  struggle.    Only  ten  percent  (i.e.,  1,000)  of  10,000 
clergymen  in  New  Spain  backed  a  faction.12   The  rest  either  avoided  a  firm 
commitment  or  "were  never  called  upon  to  take  sides  one  way  or  the  other  since  the 
revolt  did  not  extend  to  all  parts"  of  the  country.13   Like  its  southern  neighbor,  the 
church  in  nineteenth-century  Mexico  rebelled  against  Spanish  authority  once  its  vested 
interests  were  significantly  challenged.14  The  Chilean  clergy  was  initially  royalist  or 
at  least  neutral  in  the  conflict:  "La  actitud  adoptada  por  los  eclesidsticos  .  .  .  estd 
entre  los  neutrales  y  realistas."15    On  the  other  hand,  those  from  Conception  were 
disproportionately  separatist  in  orientation.    Revolutionary  agitation  (one  form  of 
clerical  activism)  was  thus  more  pronounced  among  Argentine  churchmen— regardless 
of  church  office,  location  of  residence,  etc. -in  comparison  to  their  colleagues  in  other 
parts  of  Spanish  America.    It  contributed,  presumably,  to  the  general  weakness  of 
royalism  in  the  Platine  area  and  thus,  among  other  things,  to  the  appearance  of  a 
country  "born  liberal." 

The  contribution  of  the  church  to  the  emergence  of  Argentina's  national 
identity  (in  terms  of  Nicolas  Shumway's  "guiding  fictions")  was  ambiguous  because 
its  attitudes  toward  the  Rivadavian  policies  were  less  favorable  and  clear-cut  than  for 
independence.16  However,  priestly  support  for  the  religious  reforms  was  more  than 
might  be  expected  considering  their  influence  on  the  clergy.    Liberal-leftist 
interpretations,  today,  of  national  development,  tend  to  minimize  Catholic  support  for 
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independence  (and  focus  to  some  extent  on  clerical  opposition  to  many  of  the  refonns 
that  followed)  in  the  River  Plate,  while  conservative-rightist  explanations  of  Argentine 
nationhood  concentrate  on  its  resistance  (in  general)  to  the  agenda  pursued  by  Buenos 
Aires  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Either  way,  the  high  degree  of  activism  (with  reference  to  political  and 
religious  issues)  was  surprising.    The  views  of  Gregorio  Funes,  who  generally 
favored  independence  and  the  liberal  reforms  that  followed,  were  common  in  the  local 
ministry.17   As  discussed  previously,  numerous  churchmen  converted  their  beliefs  into 
action,  serving  on  legislatures  and  in  other  capacities.    Even  reactionary  clerics  (e.g., 
Francisco  Castaneda)  demonstrated  a  great  deal  of  political  awareness  and 
commitment  to  their  cause.    As  in  the  case  of  the  Franciscans  of  the  Observancia  in 
Buenos  Aires,  who  were  able  to  avoid  secularization  by  using  the  law,  they 
sometimes  limited  the  effectiveness  of  the  Rivadavian  reforms.    In  sum,  the 
scholarship  on  the  Argentine  church  in  the  early  national  period  (and  perhaps  its 
predecessor  in  the  late  colonial  era)  needs  to  be  revised  to  include  a  more  active  role 
for  its  regulars  and  seculars  per  the  findings  of  our  model. 

An  activist  church  is  not  unique  to  nineteenth-century  Argentina.    As  Edward 
Lynch  states  when  discussing  orthodox  Catholicism  as  an  introduction  to  Latin 
American  Christian  Democracy  and  Liberation  Theology  in  the  next  century,  "a 
society  faithful  to  orthodox  Catholicism  would  seek  the  development  of  man's 
spiritual  nature,  and  through  this  development  also  seek  the  improvement  of  economic 
and  social  conditions."18  In  other  words,  traditional  Catholic  social  thought  advocated 
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an  approach  (based  on  the  Gospels  and  papal  encyclicals)  targeting  the  political, 
socioeconomic,  and  spiritual  improvement  of  humanity.    The  clergy  was  expected, 
logically  enough,  to  help  laymen  achieve  this  goal.    The  action  of  River  Plate 
churchmen  can  be  interpreted  in  the  context  of  this  religious  thought-in  the  early 
1 800s  they  made  numerous  references  to  the  holy  nature  of  the  struggle  for 
independence.    Despite  his  anti-regime  sentiments,  Francisco  Castaneda  proclaimed 
his  support  for  this  sacred  cause  in  a  sermon  given  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1818. 

En  una  palabra:  yo  en  mis  exortaciones  segiin  el  todo  de  mis  litnitadisemas 
facultades,  y  escaso  talento,  procure  suscitar  en  nuestro  pais,  y  en  nuestra 
tierra,  aquella  misma  revolucion  que  nos  pinta,  y  nos  describe,  el  sabio  en  el 
capitulo  octavo  de  los  proverbios. 19 

Of  course,  royalist  activism  also  existed.   The  involvement  of  Bishop  Orellana 

in  the  Cordoba  conspiracy  of  1810  (he  was  spared  execution  "por  las  olas  que 

levantaria")  was  such  an  example.20  Two  cases  will  help  illustrate  the  mentality  of 

the  royalist  friars  and  nuns,  as  indicated  in  their  allusions  to  the  religious  aspects  of 

political  events,  who  perhaps  felt  that  God  supported  them  instead.    In  1810,  Fray 

Luis  Pacheco  described  his  initial  reaction  to  events  in  Buenos  Aires,  which  he 

characterized  as  "sistemas  de  inmoralidiad,  libertinaje,  e  irreligion.  "21   And  in  that 

same  year,  a  Carmelite  sister  wrote  from  Cordoba  regarding  her  views  about 

independence. 

Pidiendo  con  las  veras  posibles  de  mi  espiritu  por  el  presente  conflicto  en  que 
todas  nos  halldbamos,  consternadas  con  lafatalidad  o  desgracia  que  se 
presentaban  a  nuestros  oidos,  sucedia  ya  en  nuestro  mismo  pais  y  lugar  la 
entrega  de  esta  cuidad  al  ejercito  contrario  de  nuestros  legitimos  prelados  y 
superiores  a  quienes  como  a  tales  queriamos  y  venerdbamos  en  Nuestro  Senor 
por  sus  virtudes  y  buenas  partidas  y  sobre  todo  porque  creiamos  llevan  la 
justicia. 22 
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Basing  its  political  strategy  on  the  Bible,  church  teachings,  and  clerical 

support,  Christian  Democracy  aimed  at  reconciling  premodern  religious  values  with 

twentieth-century  reality  in  Latin  America.    In  doing  so,  it  postulated  a  state  anchored 

in  Catholic  Humanism  (emphasizing  corporations  and  their  members)  and  less 

concerned  with  the  conflict  endemic  to  profane-secular  relations  in  the  area. 

According  to  Lynch,  the  importance  of  family  and  the  sacrosanct  nature  of  private 

property  were  two  additional  themes  of  this  politico-religious  ideology. 

The  central  theme  of  Christian  Democracy  is  the  determination  to  reconcile  the 
values  and  traditions  of  premodern  society  with  the  demands  of  the  twentieth 
century.    Christian  Democrats  are  particularly  determined  to  save  traditional 
ideas  of  the  importance  of  the  family,  the  inviolability  of  private  property,  and 
the  value  of  social  diversity.    A  related  theme  is  the  determination  to  redirect 
the  political  system  toward  more  human  ends.    Human  beings  must  be  primary 
in  the  state-individual  relationship  .  .  .  For  many  Christian  Democrats,  the 
persistent  conflict  between  the  church  and  state,  which  absorbs  so  much  energy 
that  other  concerns  are  never  addressed,  has  denied  to  Christians  their  proper 
role  in  the  political  system.23 

While  sharing  many  of  the  same  concerns  of  orthodox  Catholicism  and 
Christian  Democracy  (and  incorporating  the  methods  of  their  more  radical  members), 
Latin  American  Liberation  Theology  shifted  clerical  activism  in  the  late  1900s  to  the 
national  (versus  corporate)  level,  though— in  practice -its  predecessors  were  sometimes 
active  nationally.    Priests  were  expected  to  act  as  leaders  in  the  struggle  to  eliminate 
"all  forms  of  human  oppression:  social,  economic,  political,  racial,  sexual, 
environmental,  religious"  via  a  theology  that  is  "truly  indigenous."24  The  existence  of 
unjust  dependence  and  underdevelopment  in  the  region  was  a  "sinful  situation,"  and 
"hence  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  in  conscience,  and  of  the  church  in  its  pastoral 
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activity,  to  commit  themselves  to  efforts  to  overcome  this  situation."25   Liberation 
theologians  wanted  a  church,  working  closely  with  its  flock,  in  the  vanguard  of 
cultural,  economic,  and  sociopolitical  change.    The  Medellin  (1968)  and  Puebla 
(1979)  conferences,  along  with  various  papal  statements  of  the  1960s,  influenced  the 
movement. 

Medellin  was  convened  during  the  passionate  1960s  when  the  euphoria  of 
Vatican  II  was  still  very  much  in  evidence.    The  1970s  saw  the  growing 
strength  of  conservatism  all  over  the  world  in  the  social,  political,  economic, 
and  religious  arenas.    Because  of  this  pervasive  swing  from  liberalism  to 
conservatism,  there  are  grounds  for  surprise  that  the  spirit  of  Medellin  could 
survive  as  well  as  it  did  at  Puebla  a  decade  later.26 

"Reform  and  reaction"  thus  played  an  important  part  in  church-state  relations 

in  late  twentieth  Latin  America.    The  involvement  of  many  Platine  clerics  in  politics 

was  not  unique  to  the  early  national  period.    While  their  activism  (patriot  and  royalist 

alike)  and  reformist  ideas  (as  in  the  case  of  those  backing  the  Rivadavian  reforms) 

were  surprising  in  the  light  of  mainstream  scholarship,  they  were  less  remarkable  in  a 

long-term  view.27  Individual,  group,  and  regional  interests  were  at  stake  when  it 

came  to  the  war  against  Spain  and  the  religious  reforms  that  followed,  but  a  tradition 

(based  on  theological  tenets)  of  priestly  activism  influenced  profane-secular  relations 

in  the  River  Plate  during  the  1800s.    Though  the  spiritual  determinants  of  their 

actions  were  beyond  the  scope  of  this  dissertation,  they  did  need  to  be  taken  into 

account  even  as  the  effects  of  the  socio-political  environment  on  the  decision  of 

Argentine  churchmen  to  opt  for  the  "cross"  or  the  "sword"  in  the  face  of  a  new 

regalism  as  "determined  as  the  Spanish  crown  had  been  to  control  the  Catholic  church 

by  claiming  and  exercising  the  right  to  make  appointments  to  ecclesiastical  offices  and 


at  the  same  time  restricting  its  power  and  privileges  and  reducing  its  property"  were 
considered.28 

The  activism  of  the  nineteenth-century  Argentine  clerics  is  easier  to 
comprehend  if  it  is  examined  from  the  perspective  of  revolutionary  (religious)  elites 
threatened  by  post-revolution  events.    The  Cuban  experience  of  the  next  century  (a 
period  discussed  in  this  chapter)  provides  a  long-term  view  in  which  to  see  their 
actions.    As  in  the  case  of  their  Platine  predecessors,  Cuban  elites-who  initially 
backed  Fidel  Castro's  struggle  against  Fulgencio  Batista  in  the  1950s- resisted 
unexpected  changes  once  the  new  regime  was  installed  in  power.29  Many  Cubans 
favored  a  replacement  of  the  old  government  and  the  enactment  of  moderate 
socioeconomic  policies,  but  objected  to  the  radical  program  of  the  next  decade.    As  a 
result  of  their  own  will,  pressure  from  the  Fidelistas,  and  the  lure  of  the  United 
States,  most  of  "Cuba's  political,  economic,  and  social  elites  left  the  country"  from 
1959  to  1962. 30  Some  of  the  exiles  were  from  the  clergy,  which  "became  inevitably  a 
stonghold  of  opposition  to  the  regime  once  the  private  schools  began  to  be  closed  and 
independent  youth  and  other  organizations  started  to  be  banned."31   In  both  Argentina 
and  Cuba,  elites  became  disillusioned  with  the  regime  because  they  disagreed  with  the 
extent  and  pace  of  change. 

This  chapter  set  the  political  activism  of  the  Argentine  clergy  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  in  the  context  of  orthodox  Catholicism  and  the  next  century's 
Christian  Democracy,  Liberation  Theology,  and  revolutionary  elites  (as  illustrated  by 
the  Cuban  case).    The  purpose  of  this  analysis  was  to  conclude  our  discussion  of 
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relations  between  church  and  state  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  light  of  the  findings  of  this 
dissertation.    Our  attention  now  turns  to  summarizing  its  conclusions  and  discussing 
avenues  for  future  research. 
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EPILOGUE 

The  findings  of  this  study  fell  into  two  general  categories.    The  first  included 
the  institutional  and  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  the  nineteenth-century  clergy  in 
the  River  Plate.   The  majority  of  Platine  clerics  were  white  males  who  were  educated 
and  from  middle-class  families.   However,  the  regulars  (especially  Spanish-born) 
tended  to  be  of  humbler  origins  than  their  secular  counterparts.    Where  the  204 
individuals  were  situated  in  the  church  hierarchy  depended  on  how  they  fared  with 
respect  to  the  eight  variables  (AGE,  SEX,  RACE,  NATION,  CLASS,  CLERGY, 
OFFICE,  and  LOCATE)  in  the  prosopography  used  as  indicators  of  their  backgrounds 
and  careers.    The  statistical  analyses  (descriptive  and  correlation)  established  the 
connections  between  class  and  institutional  status.    In  other  words,  priests  of  upper- 
class  beginnings  usually  held  the  important  positions,  with  those  from  lower-  and 
middle-class  families  in  less  prestigious  ones.    Residence  in  Buenos  Aires  improved 
their  professional  opportunities  because  of  its  greater  (in  comparison  to  the  interior) 
demographic  and  ecclesiastical  resources. 

The  second  category  of  findings  encompassed  the  political  attitudes  of  the 
Argentine  clergymen  and  the  relationship  of  these  views  to  the  institutional  and 
socioeconomic  variables  mentioned  above.    While  the  vast  majority  of  the  clerics 
favored  independence  (even  most  of  the  Spanish  friars  were  patriots),  enthusiasm  for 
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the  movement  was  greater  (though  lower  than  mainstream  estimates)  among  those 
born  in  the  Americas.    In  contrast  to  priestly  sentiments  regarding  independence, 
opinions  about  the  Rividavian  reforms  varied  according  to  the  geographical  and 
institutional  traits  of  the  clergy.    The  seculars  located  in  Buenos  Aires  were  more 
receptive  to  the  reforms  than  the  regulars  in  the  interior.    The  overall  trend,  though, 
was  decidedly  against  the  minister.   How  strongly  the  church  felt  about  the  struggle 
against  Spain  and  the  liberal  innovations  of  the  1 820s  changed  as  events  unfolded.   Its 
heartfelt  backing  of  the  new  regime  turned  into  passive  and  sometimes  active 
resistance  once  vested  interests  were  challenged  by  the  Unitarios.    Clerical  activism 
(for  or  against  the  government)  in  the  early  national  period  depended  on  an  intricate 
mix  of  variables,  though  churchmen  gave  substantial  support  to  the  liberal  politics  so 
widespread  in  Argentina  during  the  early  1800s.    As  such,  they  mirrored  their 
countrymen  to  a  great  extent.    In  addition,  Catholic  social  thought  and  one 
revolutionary  elite  provided  the  context  for  some  of  this  activity  and  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  twentieth-century  church  and  polity  in  Latin  America. 

Undoubtedly,  further  steps  can  be  taken  to  validate  the  conclusions  of  this 
study.   For  example,  additional  archival  research  would  expand  the  prosopography 
and  thus  the  representativeness  of  the  findings.    Moreover,  a  review  of  clerical 
litigation  and  related  documentation  could  improve  the  discussion  of  priestly 
mentalities.    Additional  work  with  the  manuscripts  can  only  complete  the  picture  of 
how  these  individuals  lived  and  thought  in  the  River  Plate  of  the  era.    Nevertheless, 
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the  available  data-primary  and  secondary-bolstered  the  conclusions  of  the 
dissertation  and  indicated  topics  for  future  research. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  question  raised  by  this  research  concerned  the  pro- 
reformist  clergymen  after  1827.   What  became  of  them  under  Rosas? 
Prosopographical  studies  might  shed  light  on  the  role  of  the  church  in  other  nations 
and  in  later  periods.    Was  the  Mexican  church  in  the  1800s  as  conservative  as  it  was 
usually  depicted?   Were  twentieth-century  priests  in  Latin  America  divided  along 
socioeconomic  and  ideological  lines  like  their  nineteenth-century  predecessors?    Our 
findings  implied  that  the  contest  between  Liberation  theologians  and  the  traditionalist 
clergy  in  recent  years  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun  and  that  alignments  on  one  side 
or  the  other  were  probably  a  result  of  statistically  significant  factors.    And  how  did 
geography,  race,  and  the  other  variables  studied  herein  affect  clerical  activism 
elsewhere  and  across  time? 

The  Latin  American  church  is  a  complex  institution  populated  by  complicated 
individuals.    Revisionist  studies  of  this  complexity  are  necessary  for  a  fuller 
understanding  of  its  place  in  society.    Only  then  will  we  go  beyond  stale  ecclesiastical 
history.    Unfortunately,  the  historiography  of  the  church  in  early  nineteenth-century 
Spanish  America  is  less  developed  than  that  on  Spanish  America  in  general. 
Hopefully,  this  dissertation  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


APPENDIX  A 
THE  PROSOPOGRAPHY 

The  major  source  for  the  sample  of  204  clerics  consists  of  archival  materials, 
biographies  and  biographical  dictionaries,  and  histories  of  the  various  Argentine 
religious  orders  as  listed  elsewhere  in  this  study.    Only  those  individuals  for  whom 
certain  information  is  available  are  included  in  the  model.    In  specific  terms,  data  on 
their  age  in  1827  or  year  of  death,  birthplace,  class  background  (determined  by  the 
lineage  and  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  their  families),  gender,  and  race  are 
included  as  demographic  indices  for  them.    Institutional  variables  include  type  of 
clergy,  location  of  primary  residence,  and  hierarchial  status  as  established  by  the 
highest  office  attained  through  1827.    Attitudinal  indicators  focus  on  ecclesiastical 
views  regarding  independence  and  the  Rivadavian  reforms,  along  with  how  strongly 
these  opinions  were  held.    The  fields  are,  respectively:  AGE,  NATION,  CLASS, 
SEX,  RACE,  CLERGY,  LOCATE,  OFFICE,  VIEWS,  STRENGTH,  IDEAS,  and 
VIGOR. 

The  aforementioned  fields  are  coded  for  each  record  (i.e.,  person)  as  listed 
below  and  the  data  entered  into  D-base  m.    The  statistics  are  provided  by  SPSS. 
They  are  enumerated  in  the  next  appendix  of  this  work. 

NAME  (Character  and  abbreviated) 

AGE  (Max.  yrs.  during  period) 
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SEX  (0=Male;  l=Female) 

RACE  (0= White;  l=Other) 

NATION  (0= American;  1=  Other) 

CLASS  (l=Poor  family;  2=  Middle- sector  family;  3=Wealthy  family) 

CLERGY  (0= Secular;  1=  Regular) 

OFFICE  (1  =Lower  rank;  2=Middle  rank;  3=Upper  rank) 

LOCATE  (0=Buenos  Aires;  l=Other) 

VIEWS  (0= For  independence;  1=  Against  independence) 

STRENGTH  (1=  Weakly  for/against  independence;  2=Mildly  for/against 
independence;  3=Strongly  for/against  independence) 

IDEAS  (0= For  ecclesiastical  reforms;  l=Against  ecclesiastical  reforms 

VIGOR  (1=  Weakly  for/against  ecclesiastical  reforms;  2=Mildly  for/against 
ecclesiastical  reforms;  3= Strongly  for/against  ecclesiastical  reforms) 

Needless  to  say,  interpretative  discretion  is  employed,  sometimes,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  these  matters.    The  details  most  difficult  to  collect  are  those  concerning 
the  political  beliefs  of  said  persons.    I  relied  on  behavior,  as  such,  when  judging  how 
passionately  someone  felt  about  the  public  events  of  the  time.    For  example,  did  a 
clergyman  contribute  to  the  war  against  Spain  or  take  part  in  a  cabildo  abierto  of  the 
day,  voting  for  independence?   Did  he  write  against  the  religious  reforms  of  the  1820s 
or  did  a  given  person  vote  with  the  majority  as  a  member  of  a  legislative  body 
critical,  as  evidenced  by  its  laws,  of  the  church?   The  results  of  such  inquiries  are 
then  ranked  on  a  continuum  of  one  to  three.    The  final  database  is  cataloged  in  this 
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order:    RECORD,  NAME,  AGE,  SEX,  RACE,  NATION,  CLASS,  CLERGY, 
OFFICE,  LOCATE,  VIEWS,  STRENGTH,  IDEAS,  and  VIGOR. 

1.  JuanAcevedo  51  00020310203 

2.  Manuel  de  Acevedo  57  00030210301 

3.  Domingo  de  Achega  47  00020300313 

4.  Jose  Acosta  52  00021110313 

5.  Julian  de  Agiiero  51  00030200103 

6.  Manuel  Albariiio  64  00121200313 

7.  Pedro  de  Alcantara  53  00021111312 

8.  Jose  Felix  Aldao  42  00021210301 

9.  Jose  de  Allende  39  00030210213 

10.  Francisco  Alvarez  37  00011110211 

11.  Maria  Alvarez  52  10  0  2    11112    11 

12.  Jose  de  Amenabar  43  00011110311 

13.  Manuel  de  Amenedo  71  00120210213 

14.  Ramon  Anchoris  52  00020200313 

15.  Silverio  Antonio  59  00030200101 

16.  Juan  Aparicio  57  00031200301 

17.  Pedro  Araoz  68  00030210302 

18.  Justo  Arboleya  55  00011111313 

19.  Juan  Archeverroa  66  00131110311 

20.  Francisco  Argerich  63  00030200313 
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21.  Jose  Arrega  50 

22.  Juan  Astorga  60 

23.  Vicente  Atienzo  39 

24.  Manuel  Azcorra  47 

25.  Jose  Baigorri  49 

26.  Jose  Banegas  50 

27.  Antonio  Bauza  62 

28.  Domingo  Belgrano  59 

29.  Jose  Bellido  52 

30.  Luis  Beltran  39 

31.  Martin  Boneo  50 

32.  Fermin  Burguete  62 

33.  Edmundo  Burke  74 

34.  Domingo  Bustos  29 

35.  Nicolas  Calvo  50 

36.  A.  Manco  Capac  50 

37.  Javier  Carvallo  72 

38.  Juan  Castellanos  49 

39.  Manuel  Castellanos  53 

40.  Jose  del  Castillo  68 

41.  M.  del  Castillo  50 

42.  Manuel  Castro  73 


000301001  12 
0  0  0  111113  13 
0  0  0  11110  111 
0  0  0  2  110  0  10  1 
00030210303 
000302003  02 
0  0  0  112  10  3  11 
00030200301 
0  0  11110  0  1  11 
00031110302 
0  0  12  0  10  0  1  0  1 
0  0  0  2  0  1112  11 
0  0  11110  0  2  0  1 
0  0  0  112  10  2  12 
0  0  12  0  10  13  12 
0  10  10  110  3  11 
0  0  0  2  13  113  12 
000312103  13 
00030310202 
0  0  0  112  10  2  11 
0  0  0  3  12  10  1  12 
0  0  0  2  0  110  10  1 
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43.  Pedro  de  Castro  50 

44.  Mariano  Chambo  65 

45.  Luis  de  Chorroarin  60 

46.  B.  de  la  Colina  68 

47.  Jose  de  la  Colina  68 

48.  Lucas  Cordoba  47 

49.  Miguel  del  Corro  52 

50.  Pedro  Crespo  42 

51.  S.  de  la  Cuesta  60 

52.  J.  Cueva  y  Perez  60 

53.  Manuel  Delgado  51 

54.  Juan  Dupuy  63 

55.  Javier  de  Echagiie  76 

56.  Luis  Echenique  63 

57.  Camilo  Enriquez  55 

58.  Cayetano  Escola  53 

59.  Pedro  Espinosa  69 

60.  Juan  Etura  51 

61.  Julian  Faraminan  52 

62.  Manuel  Fernandez  52 

63.  Melchor  Fernandez  65 

64.  Pedro  Fernandez  59 


000303103  13 
0  0  0  1110  0  2  11 
0003030030  1 
0  0  0  2  0  2  0  1111 
00020201303 
00020210201 
00020210302 
00030210301 
00031210201 
0  0  12  0  1  10  3  0  1 
00010100301 
000302003  1  1 
0  0  0  2  0  3  112  11 
00020210301 
0  0  0  112  10  3  11 
00020210201 
0  0  0  10  1112  12 
0  0  0  2  1110  113 
0  0  0  2  1110  1  11 
00020110302 
001202001  01 
0  0  0  112  10  1  13 
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65.  Juan  Ferragut  81 

66.  Felipe  Ferrando  41 

67.  Jose  de  Figueredo  48 

68.  Santiago  Figueredo  46 

69.  Juan  Fonseca  64 

70.  Gabino  Fresco  50 

71.  Manuel  de  Frias  48 

72.  Jose  de  la  Fuente  57 

73.  Gregorio  Funes  78 

74.  Mariano  Gadea  65 

75.  Pedro  Gallo  48 

76.  Gabriel  Garcia  38 

77.  Miguel  Garcia  40 

78.  Pantaleon  Garcia  70 

79.  Paulino  Gari  36 

80.  Jose  Godoy  63 

81.  Tomas  de  Gomensoro  51 

82.  Antonio  Gomez  43 

83.  Benito  Gomez  55 

84.  Gregorio  Gomez  52 

85.  Jose  Gomez  53 

86.  Isidro  Gonzalez  50 


000202001  01 
00010210302 
00020210303 
000102102  12 
000302003  02 
00020210301 
000201  10303 
00020100101 
00030310302 
000201  10301 
00020210301 
000201002  12 

000202002  13 
0  0  0  2  12  10  2  11 
000102002  13 
00020210202 
000302003  02 
0  0  0  2  1110  2  12 
0  0  0  112  112  11 
000302003  13 
00020300303 
0  0  0  11110  3  12 
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87.  Ignacio  Gorriti  61 

88.  Juan  de  Goytia  53 

89.  Ignacio  Grela  62 

90.  Celestino  Guerra  70 

91.  Isidoro  Guerra  64 

92.  Lorenzo  Guiraldes  49 

93.  S.  Guiraldes  47 

94.  Candido  Gutierrez  57 

95.  Nicolas  Herrera  54 

96.  Maria  Illescas  72 

97.  Roque  Illescas  71 

98.  Francisco  Inalican  50 

99.  Felipe  de  Iriarte  62 

100.  Javier  Iturri  45 

101.  Vicente  Kanki  48 

102.  Miguel  Laguna  65 

103.  Damaso  Larranaga  56 

104.  Benito  Lascano  49 

105.  Bernardo  Lavina  47 

106.  Manuel  de  Leaniz  68 

107.  Jose  Ponce  de  Leon  53 

108.  Benito  Lucero  57 


00020310302 
00020210301 
0  0  0  112  10  2  0  1 
0  0  0  113  10  2  11 
0  0  0  113  10  2  11 
00010210202 
0  0  0  11110  1  11 
0  0  0  2  0  110  10  1 
000212002  1  1 
10  0  2  110  0  2  12 
00020100202 
0  10  11110  2  11 
00010210201 
0  10  11110  3  0  3 
0  10  10  110  3  11 
0  0  0  2  0  2  112  11 
00020310201 
000303103  13 
0  0  0  2  1110  2  11 
0  0  0  10  2  10  2  1  1 
000212103  12 
0  0  0  112  10  2  0  1 
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109.  Ignacio  Maestre  47 

110.  Silverio  Martinez  59 

111.  Pedro  Maure  41 

112.  Antonio  Medina  57 

113.  JosedeMelo  49 

114.  Vicente  de  Mena  50 

115.  Isidro  Mentasti  46 

116.  Agustin  Molina  54 

117.  Moreno  del  Molino  51 

118.  Javier  Morales  45 

119.  Juan  Neirot  57 

120.  B.  Munoz  y  Perez  57 

121.  Doroteo  Munoz  50 

122.  J.  Navarro  51 

123.  Julian  Navarro  50 

124.  Jose  de  Ocampo  54 

125.  Leon  de  Ochagavia  71 

126.  Ramon  Olavarrieta  45 

127.  Martin  Oliden  57 

128.  Juan  Olmos  57 

129.  Jose  de  Oro  52 

130.  Justo  de  Oro  55 


0  0  0  11110  2  0  1 
00020210201 
0  0  0  111111  11 
00020210301 
00010120301 
00020210202 
0  0  0  2  1110  2  11 
000203103  12 
0  0  12  0  10  13  13 
0  0  0  3  1110  10  1 
0  0  0  10  110  2  11 
0  0  0  2  0  110  3  11 
00120100202 
00020100301 
00020210301 
000201003  13 
0  0  0  3  0  10  1111 
00010100301 
0  0  1112  113  11 
0  0  0  11110  2  11 
00010210202 
000313103  13 
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131.  Regis  Ortiz  41 

132.  Juan  Ortiz  70 

133.  Juan  Otaegui  47 

134.  Jose  Otazu  79 

135.  Luis  Pacheco  65 

136.  Pedro  Pacheco  49 

137.  Joaquin  Palacio  39 

138.  Francisco  de  Paula  42 

139.  Domingo  Pedernera  46 

140.  Gabriel  de  la  Pena  52 

141.  Maria  de  la  Pena  58 

142.  Esteban  de  Peralta  77 

143.  Mariano  Perdriel  67 

144.  Jose  Perez  40 

145.  Jose  Picasarri  58 

146.  Zenon  Piedra  39 

147.  Jose  Planchon  74 

148.  Saturnino  Planes  47 

149.  Jose  Pueyrredon  60 

150.  R.  de  la  Quintana  53 

151.  Domingo  Rama  5 1 

152.  Andres  Ramirez  46 


00010110302 
000201  10201 
0  0  0  2  0  1  10  1  0  1 
0  0  0  11110  3  0  2 
0  0  0  2  12  10  1  12 
00021  1003  13 
0  0  0  11110  10  1 
0  0  0  11110  3  11 
0  0  0  11110  2  12 
0  0  0  10  110  2  0  1 
0  0  0  10  110  3  12 
000212002  12 
00020210201 
0  0  0  2  12  10  1  12 
0  0  13  0  10  13  11 
0  0  0  11110  1  11 
00020300301 
000201  10302 
00030100202 
0  0  1112  10  1  11 
0  0  1111112  11 
00020200202 
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153.  Jose  Redruello  56 

154.  B.  Lamas  y  Reguera  40 

155.  Eduardo  de  la  Reta  65 

156.  Joaquin  Reyna  67 

157.  Jose  de  Reyna  64 

158.  D.  de  la  Riestra  32 

159.  Pantaleon  Rivarola  70 

160.  F.  de  Rivera  41 

161.  Jose  Rizzo  57 

162.  J.  Roco  y  Salinas  53 

163.  Andres  Rodriguez  82 

164.  Casimiro  Rodriguez  45 

165.  Cayetano  Rodriguez  66 

166.  F.  Rodriguez  60 

167.  Juan  Rodriguez  76 

168.  Jose  de  Roo  74 

169.  Pedro  Rufino  58 

170.  Joaquin  Ruiz  53 

171.  Antonio  Saenz  47 

172.  Marcos  Salcedo  55 

173.  V.  San  Martin  46 

174.  Mariano  Sanchez  50 


000203113  12 
0  0  0  2  1110  2  12 
000201  10201 
00010210201 
000202001  1  1 

000202101  01 
000202013  12 
0  0  0  10  110  3  12 
0  0  0  112  10  3  11 
0  0  0  1  12  10  2  0  1 
00011300303 

0  0  0  11110  3  11 
000212003  13 

0001  1  100303 
00030311313 

000202102  12 
0002021  12  12 
00020100201 
00020200301 
00021210301 
00021  1003  12 
00020210301 
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175.  Juan  Santibanez  65 

176.  Manuel  de  Saravia  50 

177.  Jose  Sarmiento  50 

178.  Saturnino  Segurola  51 

179.  Hipolito  Sepulveda  55 

180.  RoqueSilva  69 

181.  Francisco  Silveira  49 

182.  Pascual  Siva  50 

183.  Hipolito  Soler  52 

184.  Jose  Somellera  58 

185.  Jose  Sosa  y  Lima  56 

186.  Mariano  Suarez  54 

187.  Ana  Maria  Taboada  39 

188.  Jose  Terrero  40 

189.  Juan  Thames  68 

190.  Gregorio  Torres  71 

191.  Pedro  de  Uriarte  66 

192.  Jose  de  Vazquez  64 

193.  M.  Vidal  y  Medina  47 

194.  Pedro  Vidal  50 

195.  Ramon  Vieytes  53 

196.  Diego  Villafane  86 


0  0  1112  10  3  12 
000202001  1  1 
00020210101 
00030200303 
0  0  0  11110  3  12 
0  0  0  11110  111 
000201003  12 
000101003  12 
0  0  0  11110  10  1 
0  0  0  3  110  12  12 
0002021120  2 
0  0  0  112  10  1  13 
10  0  3  12  10  1  11 
000203001  01 
00010210301 
0  0  0  1110  0  2  12 
0  0  0  2  0  1  10  1  0  1 
0  0  12  0  10  12  11 
00020210202 
000202102  12 
000201001  01 
0  0  0  2  1  1  10  2  12 
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197.  Domingo  Viola  53  00020101111 

198.  Manuel  Warnes  61  00020300101 

199.  Ramon  Yrrazabal  84  00021110211 

200.  Juan  Zabala  59  00020110301 

201.  JoseZambrana  55  00121210311 

202.  Alonso  de  Zavala  67  00020210301 

203.  Diego  de  Zavaleta  59  00020300303 

204.  Mariano  Zavaleta  65  00030300103 


APPENDIX  B 
THE  STATISTICS 


A  variety  of  techniques  are  employed  to  interpret  the  204  records  comprising 
the  database.    The  usual  descriptive  measures  are  calculated,  including 
crosstabulations,  the  frequency  distributions,  and  the  means  of  the  variables.    In 
addition,  correlations  are  performed.    A  normal  distribution  of  the  sample  and  its 
linearity  are  ascertained  by  using  histograms  and  scattergrams  of  the  data.    Over  a 
third  of  the  Platine  clerical  population  in  the  early  1 800s  has  been  included  in  this 
model.    Accordingly,  the  statistical  results  from  running  the  data  via  SPSS  should  be 
accorded  importance.    This  is  not  a  random  sample,  however,  and  the  conclusions 
should  be  interpreted  with  caution.   While  the  data  and  their  use  are  discussed  more 
extensively  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  this  dissertation,  a  sample  of  the  SPSS 
runs  per  Roderick  Floud,  An  Introduction  to  Quantitative  Methods  for  Historians 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1973)  is  provided  for  the  reader's 
convenience.    The  fields  are  abbreviated  as  follows:  AGE  (AG),  SEX  (SX),  RACE 
(RA),  NATION  (NT),  CLASS  (CL),  CLERGY  (CY),  OFFICE  (OF),  LOCATE 
(LO),  VIEWS  (VI),  STRENGTH  (ST),  IDEAS  (ID),  and  VIGOR  (VR). 
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106 
Correlations 

CL  CY  OF  LO  VI  ST  ID  VR 

AG  .1767* 

RA  -.1773* 

NT  .1703* 

CL  -.3184**  .2833**     -.2584**  .2245** 

CY  -.2079*  .4354** 

OF  1709*  .1859* 

LO  .2135*  -.1752* 

VI  .2994** 

ST  -2770* 

ID  -.1931*  1655* 

1  -tailed  Signif:    *  -  .01  **  -  .001 


Descriptive  Statistics 

N  =  204 

Mean  Age   55.53 

(Min.  of  29  and  Max.  of  86) 
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NT 


CL 


Frequencies 

Value 

Frequency 

Percent 

Cum  Percent 

0 

186 

91.2 

91.2 

1 

18 

8.8 

100.0 

1 

64 

31.4 

31.4 

2 

101 

49.5 

80.9 

3 

39 

19.1 

100.0 

CY                     0  124  60.8  60.8 

1  80  39.2  100.0 

SX                     0  201  98.5  98.5 

1  3  1.5  100.0 

RA                    0  200  98.0  98.0 

1  4  2.0  100.0 


1  88 

OF  2  92 

3  24 


43.1 

43.1 

45.1 

88.2 

11.8 

100.0 
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Value  Frequency  Percent  Cum  Percent 

LO                    0                         69  33.8               33.8 

1                         135  66.2               100.0 

VI                      0                         175  85.8                85.8 

1                          29  14.2               100.0 


ST 


VR 


1 

39 

2 

69 

3 

96 

1 

107 

2 

63 

3 

34 

19.1 

19.1 

33.8 

52.9 

47.1 

100.1 

ID  0  96  47.1  47.1 

1  108  52.9  100.0 


52.5 

52.5 

30.9 

83.3 

16.6 

100.0 
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Crosstabs 

ID 

Total 

VI 

Total 

0 

1 

0 

1 

CY       0 

80 

44 

124  (.608) 

105 

19 

124  (.608) 

1 

16 

64 

80  (.392) 

70 

10 

80  (.392) 

Total: 

96 

108 

204(1.00) 

175 

29 

204(1.00) 

(.471)  (.529)  (1.00) 

(.858) 

(.142) 

(1.00) 

1 

34 

54 

88  (.431) 

73 

15 

88  (.431) 

OF       2 

52 

40 

92  (.451) 

82 

10 

92  (.451) 

3 

10 

14 

24  (.118) 

20 

4 

24  (.118) 

Total: 

96 

108 

204(1.00) 

175 

29 

204(1.00) 

(.471) 

(.529 

)  (LOO) 

(.858) 

(.142 

(1.00) 

1     21    43    64  (.314)  56  8    64  (.314) 

CL   2     52    49   101  (.495)  85  16   101  (.495) 

3     23    16    39  (.191)  34  5   39  (.191) 

Total:       96   108   204(1.00)  175  29   204(1.00) 

(.471)  (.529)  (1.00)  (.858)  (.142)  (1.00) 


1 

CL       2 
3 
Total: 
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CY  Total 


0 

1 

22 

42 

64  (.314) 

73 

28 

101  (.495) 

29 

10 

39  (.191) 

124 

80 

204(1.00) 

(.608) 

(.392) 

(1.00) 

1                                   43  45  88  (.431) 

OF       2                                   63  29  92  (.451) 

3                                   18                     6  24  (.118) 

Total:                                      124  80  204(1.00) 

(.608)  (.392)  (1.00) 


APPENDIX  C 
A  SAMPLER  OF  CLERICAL  BIOGRAPHIES 


ACEVEDO,  MANUEL  ANTONIO  DE.    He  was  born  in  Salta  on  May  25, 
1770.    His  parents  were  Jose  Manuel  Acevedo  (a  member  of  the  town  council)  and 
Maria  Juana  Torino  de  Viana,  both  from  that  city.   This  priest  established  the  Escuela 
de  Filosofia  in  Salta  (where  he  taught  philosophy  and  served  as  its  administrator),  in 
1799,  and  was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Belen  (Cachi)  in  1806.    Belgrano  praised 
Acevedo  for  his  care  of  the  patriots  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Tucuman  in  1812.   In 
1816,  he  was  elected  to  the  Congreso  de  Tucuman  by  Catamarca.    He  became 
president  of  that  body  the  next  year  and  signed  the  Constitution  of  1819,  which  it 
issued.    Events  took  a  turn  for  the  worse,  however,  and  Acevedo  was  imprisoned  in 
1820  because  of  the  political  turmoil  in  Buenos  Aires.    Nevertheless,  he  regained  his 
freedom  shortly  thereafter,  joining  the  Convention  Constituyente  of  Catamarca  in 
1823  and  the  national  Congreso  Constituyente,  as  that  province's  delegate,  the 
following  year.    Death  claimed  him  on  October  9,  1825. 

ACHEGA,  DOMINGO  VICTORIO.    His  birthplace  was  Buenos  Aires,  where 
he  studied  philosophy  at  the  Colegio  de  San  Carlos  from  1795  to  1796.    Achega 
enrolled  at  the  University  in  Santiago  de  Chile  in  1801  (and  was  ordained  the  next 
year).    He  returned  to  San  Carlos  (1807-15)  to  teach  Latin  and  then  governed  the 
diocese  in  1815-17.    Achega  demonstrated  his  patriotism  by  joining  the  Asamblea  of 
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1813  and  delivering  a  pro-independence  sermon  in  the  port  city  in  that  year. 
Relations  with  the  revolutionary  authorities,  however,  worsened  thereafter.    For 
example,  he  wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  government  in  1816  criticizing  what  he 
considered  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  church  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.    Moreover,  Achega 
was  exiled  in  1823  because  he  was  implicated  in  the  "reactionary  movements"  of  that 
year.    Nevertheless,  he  was  politically  rehabilitated  later  on,  serving  as  a 
representative  from  Buenos  Aires  Province  in  the  Congreso  Constituyente  in  1827. 
He  died  on  April  1,  1859. 

ALBARINO,  MANUEL.    He  was  born  in  Galicia  (Spain)  in  1763.   His 
parents  were  Nicolas  Albarino  and  Maria  Diaz.    His  brother  (Jacinto),  a  carpenter, 
traveled  with  him  to  Argentina  on  the  frigate  El  Carmen.    A  Dominican  friar, 
Albarino  was  based  in  the  order's  convent  in  Buenos  Aires  (he  was  ordained  there  in 
1787).   He  taught  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  port  city  from  1787  to  1801.    The 
friar  was  sent  to  Asuncion  (Paraguay)  in  1808,  but  returned  to  Buenos  Aires  shortly 
afterward  as  prior  of  his  old  convent.   He  voted  to  depose  the  viceroy  in  the  cabildo 
ablerto  of  May  25,  1810.   Albarino  divided  his  time  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Cordoba  the  next  few  years.    He  got  into  trouble  with  the  authorities,  in  1819,  for 
insulting  a  judge,  and  was  prosecuted  as  a  result  of  this  incident.   In  addition,  he 
signed  the  Dominican  protest  against  the  Rividavian  reforms  in  1822.    Albarino  was 
secularized  in  1823.    His  troubles  continued  under  Rosas,  who  removed  him  from  a 
chaplaincy  before  his  death  on  April  7,  1830. 
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ALLENDE,  JOSE  SATURNINO  DE.    Born  in  Suquia  on  September  28, 
1788,  his  parents  were  Pedro  Lucas  de  Allende  (a  military  official)  and  Maria  Javiera 
de  Torres.    He  studied  law  and  theology  at  the  Colegio  de  Monserrat  and  Universidad 
Mayor  de  San  Carlos.    Allende  was  ordained  in  1811  by  Rodrigo  Antonio  de  Orellana 
(the  bishop  of  Cordoba).    He  was  later  the  parish  priest  of  Rio  Tercero.    The 
Seminario  Conciliar  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Loreto,  which  he  headed,  was  his  next 
assignment  in  1813.    Allende  demonstrated  his  pro-independence  ideas  in  various 
ways,  including  his  public  congratulation  of  San  Martin  following  the  victory  of 
Maipii  and  a  stint  (1820)  in  the  legislature  of  Cordoba.    In  1828  he  went  to  Rome  to 
brief  the  pope  on  the  situation  of  the  Platine  church.    He  was  jailed  in  1831,  after 
returning  to  the  River  Plate,  because  of  the  confusion  arising  from  the  civil  wars  of 
the  period.    Allende  entered  the  Jesuit  order  in  1836  and  worked  actively  for  its 
reintroduction  into  the  area.    The  clash  between  Unitarians  and  Federalists  resulted  in 
his  exile  to  Montevideo  in  1840.    Returning  to  the  Seminario  in  1853,  the  cleric 
resumed  his  old  activities.    For  instance,  he  presided  over  Cordoba's  legislature  in 
1854.    A  long  politico-ecclesiastical  career  ended  with  Allende' s  death  on  May  21, 
1867. 

ANCHORIS,  RAMON  EDUARDO.    A  porteno  by  birth  (on  October  13, 
1775),  he  attended  the  Colegio  de  San  Carlos  from  1791  to  1793.    Continuing  his 
studies  in  theology,  Anchoris  then  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Charcas,  where  he 
graduated  and  was  ordained  in  1800.    He  left  his  job  in  Lima,  as  secretary  to  the 
archbishop,  in  1810,  to  return  to  Buenos  Aires  and  participate  in  the  struggle  against 
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Spain.    Unfortunately,  Anchoris'  intentions  were  discovered  by  the  colonial 
authorities  and  he  was  jailed  in  Cadiz,  Spain  for  various  years.    Upon  returning  to 
Argentina,  he  joined  the  Asamblea  of  1813  as  a  delegate  from  Entre  Rios.    The  priest 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Junta  de  Observation  in  1816.   His  relations  with  the 
revolutionary  authorities  worsened,  however,  after  Anchoris  took  part  in  the  plot  led 
by  Tagle  in  1821.   He  returned  to  Buenos  Aires  after  an  exile  of  about  two  years  in 
Chile  (during  which  he  practiced  law).   From  1814  to  1829,  as  a  newspaperman 
working  for  the  Causa  Celebre  de  Buenos  Aires,  he  attacked  the  Unitarios  and  their 
policies  without  respite.    In  addition,  Anchoris  owned  a  publishing  firm  (Imprenta 
Independencia)  with  his  brother  Gabino.   He  passed  away  on  January  25,  1831. 

APARICIO,  JUAN  MANUEL.    Bom  in  Buenos  Aires,  his  parents  were  don 
Francisco  Aparicio  and  dona  Juana  Romero.    He  entered  (as  a  novice)  the 
Mercedarian  convent  of  that  city  in  1790,  joining  the  order  nine  years  later.    Aparicio 
was  named  comendador  of  this  religious  community  in  1807.    Later  that  year,  during 
the  English  onslaught,  he  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Buenos  Aires  army  that  confronted  the 
invaders.    In  the  cabildo  abierto  of  1810,  the  friar  voted  against  the  viceroy  and  for 
local  autonomy.    In  addition,  Aparicio  pronounced  numerous  sermons  (e.g.,  in  1812 
in  San  Nicolas)  supporting  independence  from  Spain.   He  left  Buenos  Aires  in  1822, 
after  becoming  a  secular  clergyman  because  of  the  Rivadavian  reforms,  settling  in 
Pergamino.    Aparicio  died  in  1843. 

ARAOZ,  PEDRO  JOSE  MIGUEL.    His  birthdate  was  June  20,  1759.   He  was 
born  in  Tucuman  as  the  son  of  don  Pedro  Antonio  Araoz  and  dona  Francisca  Nunez 
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de  Herrera.    Araoz  was  rector  of  the  Seminario  de  Loreto,  while  also  studying  for  a 
doctorate  in  theology,  which  he  received  from  the  Universidad  de  Cordoba  in  1782. 
He  lived  (as  a  philosophy  teacher  and  parish  priest)  in  Buenos  Aires,  Salta,  and 
Tucuman  during  the  next  few  years.    His  long  political  career  began  in  1810  with  the 
advent  of  the  revolution.    Araoz  rose  from  the  rank  of  chaplain  (of  the  dragoons  in 
Tucuman),  in  1813,  to  president  of  the  Congreso  General  Constituyente  in  Tucuman 
after  1816.   He  resigned  this  position  after  the  congress  was  moved  to  Buenos  Aires 
and  became  a  provincial  legislator  in  Tucuman  in  1820.    Araoz  was  a  progressive 
representative,  voting  for  freedom  of  the  press  and  public  education  at  government 
expense.    He  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Congreso  Constituyente  in  1826.    Araoz 
left  this  world  on  June  18,  1832. 

ARGERICH,  FRANCISCO  JAVIER.    The  son  of  don  Francisco  Argerich  and 
dona  Maria  Josefa  del  Castillo,  he  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires  on  February  28,  1764. 
Argerich  studied  in  Cordoba,  whose  university  granted  him  a  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  1784.   He  was  ordained  four  years  later  in  Buenos  Aires  by  Bishop  Manuel 
Azamor  y  Ramirez.    Based  in  various  parishes  (e.g.,  San  Isidro)  from  1792  to  1808, 
his  final  destination  was  that  of  Lujan  the  next  year.    Argerich  gave  several  patriotic 
sermons  during  his  stay  there,  including  those  celebrating  Belgrano's  victory  at  Salta 
in  1813  and  the  successful  defense  of  Montevideo  one  year  later.    He  also  attended 
the  Asamblea  General  Constituyente.    Argerich  addressed  a  scathing  reproach  to  the 
government  in  response  to  the  Rivadavian  reforms,  to  no  avail.    He  died  on  April  5, 
1824. 
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BAIGORRI,  JOSE  GREGORIO.    Born  on  March  12,  1778  in  Cordoba,  his 
parents  were  don  Jose  Antonio  Baigorri  and  dofia  Juana  Rosa  Puch.    He  received  his 
doctorate  from  the  Universidad  de  Cordoba  in  1802  and  was  ordained  the  next  year. 
Baigorri  was  appointed  to  draft  the  Reglamento  Provisorio,  by  the  provincial 
legislature,  in  1820.    Governor  Bustos  chose  him  as  visitador  of  his  alma  mater  in 
1822,  with  the  understanding  that  the  priest  would  implement  the  educational  reforms 
needed  by  the  university.   In  addition,  Baigorri  was  Cordoba's  representative  (the 
other  participants  were  Catamarca,  Mendoza,  San  Luis,  and  La  Rioja)  to  the  Unitario 
convention  or  convenio  de  amistad  in  1829.    Among  his  ecclesiastical  posts  were  the 
deanship  of  the  cathedral  and  the  bishopric,  in  1857,  as  replacement  for  the  deceased 
Bishop  Lazcano.    Baigorri  was  unable  to  assume  his  new  position,  however,  because 
of  his  death  not  long  afterward. 

COLINA,  BERNARDO  JOSE  ANTONIO  DE  LA.    He  was  born  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  August  19,  1759.   His  parents  were  Manuel  Vicente  de  la  Colina  and  Maria 
Isabel  de  Oro.    Colina  studied  in  Cordoba,  receiving  his  doctorate  in  theology  in 
1782,  and  was  ordained  in  1784.    He  returned  to  his  birthplace  in  1786,  where  he 
worked  in  the  cathedral  until  1816.    Colina  was  suspended  from  his  duties  that  year 
because  he  was  branded  an  "enemy  of  liberty"  by  the  revolutionary  authorities.    This 
action  was  taken,  partly,  in  response  to  his  vote  supporting  the  viceroy  in  the  cabildo 
abierto  six  years  earlier.    Colina  was  reinstated  in  his  former  post,  however,  after 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  new  government  in  1819.    The  priest  allied  himself  with 
Rivadavia  later  on,  backing  the  establishment  of  the  Biblioteca  Piiblica  and 
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Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires  and  favoring  the  religious  reforms  initiated  by  the 
minister  in  the  1820s.    He  died  sometime  after  1834. 

CORRO,  MIGUEL  CALIXTO  DEL.    Corro  was  born  in  Cordoba  on  October 
14,  1775.   His  parents  were  Miguel  Antonio  del  Corro  and  Gerdnima  de  Cabanillas. 
He  graduated  (with  a  doctorate  in  theology)  from  the  Universidad  de  San  Carlos  in 
1798  and  was  ordained  in  1800.    The  clergyman  lived  (and  worked  in  local  parishes) 
in  Cordoba-where  he  served  on  its  ecclesiastical  council-and  Salta  until  1813.    Corro 
was  an  avid  patriot,  as  demonstrated  in  a  pamphlet  (that  alarmed  the  Governor,  Juan 
Gutierrez  de  la  Concha)  he  wrote  supporting  independence.   Moreover,  he  delivered  a 
sermon  in  Cordoba  celebrating  the  first  anniversary  (1811)  of  the  revolution.   His 
political  career  included  appointments  to  the  Asamblea  General  Constituyente  (1813) 
and  Congreso  de  Tucuman  (1816).    A  proponent  of  national  unification,  Corro  voted 
in  the  convention  (held  in  Cordoba  in  1829)  to  give  General  Paz  the  authority  to  fight 
the  Federalists  in  the  provinces.    His  last  public  office  was  in  the  legislature  of 
Cordoba  in  1829-31.    Corro  published  his  Varios  sermones  panegiricos  in  1849. 
Death  visited  him  on  September  16,  1851. 

FIGUEREDO,  SANTIAGO.    A  native  of  Montevideo  (he  was  born  there  on 
September  8,  1781),  his  parents  were  Santiago  Figueredo  and  Ana  Maria  Grueso.    In 
1806,  Figueredo  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Benito  de  Lue  y  Riega  before  actually 
completing  his  doctoral  studies  in  theology  (which  he  did  in  1815)  in  the  Universidad 
de  Cordoba.    Based  in  the  Banda  Oriental  when  the  events  of  1810  took  place,  he 
participated  (as  a  combatant)  in  the  battle  of  Las  Piedras  the  next  year.    Furthermore, 
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Figueredo  was  teniente  vicario  of  the  patriot  army  in  upper  Peru  (1814)  and  joined 
the  Alvearistas  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1815.   He  also  supported  the  establishment  of  the 
Biblioteca  Publica,  donating  money  to  this  project  in  1818.    Rivadavia  removed 
Figueredo  from  his  prebend  in  1822,  though,  for  opposing  the  religious  reforms 
initiated  by  the  Unitarios.    The  churchman  voted  for  Medrano  in  the  elections  (for 
vicario  capitular)  of  1830  because  he  had  rejected  them  as  well.   He  reactivated  his 
political  career  that  same  year,  when  he  joined  the  Junta  de  Representantes  in  Buenos 
Aires.    Figueredo  died  on  February  22,  1832. 

FUNES,  GREGORIO.    Born  in  Cordoba  on  May  25,  1749,  his  parents  were 
don  Juan  Jose  Funes  and  dona  Maria  Josefa  Bustos  (both  were  descendants  of  Spanish 
conquerors).   He  received  a  doctorate  from  the  Universidad  de  Cordoba  in  1774  and 
studied  jurisprudence  in  Spain  until  1777.    Returning  to  Argentina,  he  delivered  the 
famous  "Oracion  funebre,"  in  1789,  in  which  he  discussed  ideas  that  would  later 
identify  him  as  a  "precursor"  of  independence.    Funes  became  provisor  and  vicar 
general  of  Cordoba  in  1793.   He  was  de  facto  bishop  of  the  diocese  until  1807,  when 
Rodrigo  Antonio  de  Orellana  became  bishop.    This  cleric  was  a  well-known  patriot, 
voting  in  favor  of  the  Revolution  in  1810  and  holding  posts  in  numerous  political 
bodies  (e.g.,  the  Congreso  de  las  Provincias  Unidas  in  1810  and  the  Congreso  de 
Tucuman  in  1818)  thereafter.    Funes  edited  various  newspapers  (e.g.,  El  Centinela  in 
1822  and  El  Argos  in  1823)  that  favored  the  Rivadavian  reforms.    Simon  Bolivar's 
correspondent,  the  cleric  was  his  representative  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1823.   Moreover, 
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he  represented  Cordoba  in  the  Asamblea  Constituyente  in  1826,  where  he  worked  on 
the  constitution  approved  by  that  body.   Funes'  death  was  on  January  10,  1829. 

GOMEZ,  JOSE  VALENTIN.    Born  in  Buenos  Aires  on  November  3,  1774, 
his  parents  were  Jacobo  Felipe  Gomez  (from  Spain)  and  Juana  Petrona  Cueli.    Bishop 
Manuel  Azamor  y  Ramirez  (of  Buenos  Aires)  ordained  Gomez,  in  1795,  after  he 
completed  a  doctorate  in  theology  at  the  Universidad  de  Cordoba.   He  went  on  and 
studied  law  in  Chuquisaca  in  1796.   The  cleric  held  various  parish  and  teaching  posts 
(e.g.,  as  a  local  priest  in  Canelones,  Banda  Oriental,  and  an  instructorship  in  the 
Colegio  de  San  Carlos)  from  that  year  until  1811.   Uruguay  sent  Gomez  as  its 
delegate  to  the  Asamblea  of  1813  in  Buenos  Aires.   He  was  chosen  to  govern  the 
diocese  in  1815.    Among  his  other  political  activities  were  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Paris  in  1818  (with  the  objective  of  securing  European  recognition  of  Argentine 
independence)  and  a  seat  in  the  portefio  Sala  de  Representantes  (1821-24),  where  he 
voted  for  the  Rivadavian  reforms.    Indeed,  he  mentioned  his  "pride  and  happiness" 
over  taking  that  stand.    And,  from  1826  to  1830,  Gomez  was  president  of  the 
Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires.    Four  years  later  he  published  an  argument  supporting 
the  transfer  of  the  patronage  (from  Spain)  to  the  Argentine  government.    He  died  on 
September  20,  1839. 

GRELA,  IGNACIO.    His  birthyear  was  1765.    Grela's  parents  were  Jose 
Grela  (from  Spain),  a  carpenter,  and  Juana  Canedo.    In  1792,  he  (and  his  brother, 
Jose  Roman)  entered  the  Dominican  convent  in  Buenos  Aires.    The  friar  voted  against 
the  viceroy  in  the  cabildo  abierto  of  1810  and,  when  he  was  appointed  provincial  of 
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his  order  in  1815,  Grela  exhorted  his  colleagues  to  support  the  revolutionary 
government.    The  Rivadavian  reforms  forced  his  secularization  in  1823  (when  the 
Dominicans  were  suppressed  in  Buenos  Aires),  but  he  continued  to  back  the  new 
political  order.    He  directed  the  Biblioteca  Piiblica  from  1828  to  1833.    Grela  expired 
in  1834. 

HERRERA,  NICOLAS.   His  birthplace  was  Buenos  Aires,  where  he  was  born 
on  September  10,  1773.    Herrera's  parents  were  Ramon  Antonia  de  Herrera  (a 
Spaniard)  and  Escolastica  Ferra.    He  became  a  Mercedarian  in  1798.    He  voted  to 
depose  the  viceroy  on  May  22,  1810  and  edited  the  petition  demanding  the  dissolution 
of  the  Junta  Provincial  (which  Cisneros  presided  over)  given  to  the  cabildo  three  days 
later.   Herrera  was  appointed  superior  of  his  order's  convent  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
1811.    The  fact  that  he  was  described  by  a  government  official  as  "honest  and 
talented"  did  not  save  him  from  future  events.    By  way  of  illustration,  he  was 
secularized  by  the  Rivadavian  reforms  in  1823,  becoming  a  priest  in  San  Jose  de 
Flores  in  1824-30.    Herrera's  death  was  on  December  7,  1835. 

LAMAS  Y  REGUERA,  JOSE  BENITO.    In  1787,  he  was  born  in 
Montevideo.    His  parents  were  Domingo  Lamas  and  Francisca  Reguera.    His  studies 
in  the  Franciscan  convent  of  his  native  city  were  interrupted  when  he  was  exiled  by 
Elio,  the  Spanish  Governor,  in  1812.   Moving  to  the  Convento  de  la  Recoleta  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Lamas  was  ordained  the  next  year.    He  taught  art  there  until  1814, 
after  which  the  friar  traveled  to  Cordoba  and  Montevideo  to  continue  his  teaching 
duties.    His  next  post,  in  1816,  was  under  Artigas  (as  a  chaplain  in  his  army).   Lamas 
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was  captured  by  the  Portuguese  not  long  afterward.   He  was  freed  within  a  few 
months,  only  to  be  exiled  from  his  homeland  in  1816  (he  was  implicated  in  a  plot 
against  Artigas).    The  priest-the  ecclesiastical  reforms  forced  his  secularization-did 
not  return  to  Montevideo  until  1829  (he  was  a  chaplain  and  teacher  in  Mendoza,  San 
Luis,  and  Salta  during  these  years).    Lamas  continued  teaching  (and  was  senador  de 
la  republica  in  1845)  up  to  the  end,  which  came  in  1857. 

MENTASTI,  ISIDRO.   Born  into  a  family  of  some  notoriety  (they  are  listed  in 
one  Uruguayan  genealogy)  in  Montevideo,  in  1781,  his  parents  were  Domingo 
Mentasti  and  Isabel  Zambrano.    Mentasti  studied  in  the  Colegio  de  San  Carlos 
(Buenos  Aires)  in  1793.   He  became  a  Mercedarian  in  Cordoba  in  1810,  moving  to 
the  order's  convent  in  Salta  (where  he  was  named  predicador  in  1816)  soon  after  his 
ordination.    However,  the  friar  was  secularized-as  a  result  of  the  ecclesiastical 
reforms-in  1825.   Mentasti  was  a  chaplain  in  the  revolutionary  army  sent  to  Peru  in 
1812.   He  retained  this  position  (in  various  army  units)  until  1834,  when  he  moved  to 
the  United  States.    Mentasti  returned  to  Argentina  in  the  1840s. 

PLANCHON,  JOSE  LEON.    He  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires  on  April  11,  1763. 
His  parents  were  Nicolas  Planchon  (an  officer  in  the  military)  and  Paula  Petrona  de 
Illarradi.    Planchon  studied  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  Colegio  de  San  Carlos 
(1779-84).   He  returned  to  Buenos  Aires  after  his  ordination  in  Asuncion  in  1786. 
Planchon  voted  to  depose  the  viceroy  in  the  cabildo  abierto  of  May  22,  1810  and  was 
named  capelldn  of  the  first  revolutionary  government  that  year.    The  priest  was 
elected  to  the  Junta  de  Representantes  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1819.   His  highest 
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ecclesiastical  rank  was  that  of  provisor  and  vicario  capitular  of  the  diocese  (1815). 
He  assumed  this  position  after  the  resignation  of  Jose  Valentin  Gomez.    A  biographer 
has  described  him  as  "charitable  and  virtuous."    Planchon  died  on  May  25,  1825. 

RAMA,  DOMINGO.   Born  in  Spain  in  1776,  he  was  ordained  a  Mercedarian 
in  Cordoba  in  1801.    Rama  taught  in  the  order's  convent  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1805. 
He  was  one  of  the  Spanish  friars  exiled  to  Colonia  (1818)  during  the  independence 
struggle.    Rondeau  turned  down  an  appeal  for  his  return  to  Buenos  Aires  in  1818, 
despite  Rama's  reputation  (according  to  his  superior  in  Montevideo)  as  a  patriot.    He 
earned  the  esteem  of  his  new  homeland  by  restoring  the  church  (which  was  destroyed 
by  a  fire)  in  the  parish  of  Colonia  in  1836.    Rama  died  eight  years  later. 

RODRIGUEZ,  CAYETANO  JOSE.    His  birthplace  was  Rincon  de  San  Pedro 
(Buenos  Aires  Province)  in  1761.    Don  Antonia  Rodriguez  (a  Spaniard)  and  dona 
Rafaela  Suarez  were  Rodriguez's  parents.    He  entered  the  Franciscan  convent  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1778,  moving  to  Cordoba  (where  Bishop  Jose  Antonio  de  San 
Alberto  ordained  him  in  1793)  shortly  afterward.    He  taught  philosophy  and  theology 
at  the  Universidad  de  Cordoba  from  1783  to  1790.    In  1807,  the  friar  wrote  a  poem 
dedicated  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  who  fought  against  the  invading  English. 
He  was  named  director  of  the  Biblioteca  Piiblica,  by  the  revolutionary  authorities,  in 
1810.    Rodriguez  sat  in  the  Asamblea  General  Constituyente  in  1813  and  was  editor 
of  its  newsletter,  Redactor  de  la  Asamblea,  until  1815.    He  became  Buenos  Aires' 
representative  in  the  Congreso  de  Tucuman  the  next  year.    Rodriguez  wrote  a  eulogy 
of  Belgrano  in  1821.    His  relationship  with  the  government  worsened,  however, 
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because  of  the  Rivadavian  reforms.    For  example,  he  established  the  anti-reform 
newspaper  El  Oficial  del  Dia  in  1822.    This  periodical  countered  the  pro-Rivadavian 
El  Centinela  and  El  Argos  de  Buenos  Aires.    Rodriguez  passed  away  in  1823. 

SUAREZ,  MARIANO.    He  was  a  native  of  Rincon  de  San  Pedro,  born  there 
in  1773.   He  was  a  Dominican  (elected  prior  of  his  Mendozan  colleagues  in  1815). 
Fray  Jose  Ignacio  Grela  vouched  for  his  patriotism  during  the  struggle  against  Spain. 
Suarez  headed  the  order's  convent  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1819.   He  moved  to  the  house 
in  Santa  Fe,  by  1823,  because  of  the  Rivadavian  reforms.    The  friar  wrote  the  pope 
in  that  year  complaining  of  the  forced  secularizations.    Suarez  resorted  to  questionable 
methods,  though,  to  return  to  Buenos  Aires  Province.    Alleging  that  he  had  to 
conduct  business  there,  in  1826,  and  promising  to  return  to  Santa  Fe,  he  remained  for 
quite  a  while.    In  fact,  Castro  Barros  (a  colleague),  wrote  "es  de  temer  que  su  vuelta 
sea  la  del  cuervo  del  Area  de  Noe."   No  date  for  his  death  is  available. 

VTDAL,  PEDRO  PABLO.    He  was  born  in  Montevideo  as  the  son  of  don 
Pedro  Vidal  and  dona  Margarita  Villagra.    The  Colegio  de  San  Carlos  (where  he 
studied  theology  starting  in  1796)  was  his  alma  mater.    Vidal  received  a  doctorate  in 
that  subject  in  1799  (the  same  year  of  his  ordination)  from  the  Universidad  de 
Cordoba.   He  authored  the  1813  decree  severing  the  ties  between  the  regulars  in  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  and  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  abroad.    His  political  career  included 
an  appointment-as  the  representative  of  Jujuy-to  the  Asamblea  General  Constituyente 
(Buenos  Aires)  in  1813.   He  was  canonigo  magistral  the  next  year.    The  priest  was 
removed  from  this  position  by  Rivadavia  because  of  his  criticism  of  the  religious 
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reforms.    Even  though  he  was  a  Federalist,  Vidal  was  not  pro-Rosas  and  thus  left 
Argentina  (1834)  to  escape  persecution.    Indeed,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  attacking  the 
dictator  in  1836.    Vidal  died  in  1848. 

ZAVALETA,  DIEGO  ESTANISLAO  DE.    He  was  born  on  November  24, 
1768  in  Tucuman.    His  parents  were  don  Jose  Prudencio  de  Zavaleta  (a  Spaniard)  and 
dona  Maria  Agustina  de  Inda.    Zavaleta  studied  Latin  and  philosophy  in  the 
Dominican  convent  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  1778,  and  transferred  to  the  Colegio  de  San 
Carlos  six  years  later.    He  continued  his  studies  at  the  Universidad  de  Charcas,  where 
he  received  a  doctorate  in  theology  in  1790.   His  ordination  (conducted  by  Bishop 
Manuel  Azamor  y  Ramirez)  was  in  1796.    Zavaleta  taught  at  the  Colegio  de  San 
Carlos  in  1795-1805.    The  cleric  supported  the  independence  movement.   He 
pronounced  numerous  sermons  (e.g.,  his  "Exhortation  cristiana"  in  1810)  and  wrote 
extensively  (he  sent  a  memorandum  to  his  subordinates,  while  provisor,  in  1812)  in 
favor  of  the  revolution.   He  was  vicario  general  castrense  from  1813  to  1822.   Not 
only  was  he  Rivadavia's  confessor,  Zavaleta  backed  his  reforms  in  the  1820s.    In 
fact,  he  presided  over  the  commission  that  drafted  the  legislation.    A  staunch 
Unitario,  he  openly  criticized  Rosas.    This  opposition  cost  Zavaleta  the  episcopacy  of 
Cordoba  (he  was  a  candidate)  in  1836.    Death  visited  him  on  December  24,  1842. 

ZAVALETA,  MARIANO.    Born  in  Buenos  Aires  on  April  5,  1762,  his 
parents  were  the  lawyer,  don  Martin  Antonio  de  Zavaleta,  and  dona  Bernardina  de 
Aramburu.    Zavaleta  practiced  law  (he  received  a  degree  in  this  field  from  the 
Universidad  de  Charcas)  in  1782-99.   His  ordination  was  in  Cordoba  in  1800.    At 
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first  a  parish  priest  in  San  Nicolas  (1802),  Zavaleta  became  provisor  (Buenos  Aires) 
in  1822.   While  there  is  little  evidence  regarding  his  independence  views,  a  decree 
issued  by  him  in  1823  reveals  the  clergyman's  enthusiasm  for  the  Rivadavian  reforms. 
This  stand  explains  his  later  reception  (rather  cool)  of  Muzi,  the  papal  emissary.    A 
date  for  his  death  is  not  available. 


Note:   The  idea  for  this  "sampler"  is  from  the  appendices  in  Woodrow  Borah, 
Justice  by  Insurance:  The  General  Indian  Court  of  Colonial  Mexico  and  the  Legal 
Aides  of  the  Half-Real  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1983).   The 
biographies  (chosen  to  reflect  the  variables  comprising  the  model)  included  in  the 
Appendix  do  not  constitute  a  random  sample  of  the  entire  prosopography,  but  they  do 
reflect  many  of  the  findings  regarding  the  backgrounds  and  political  views  of  the  204 
Platine  clerics.    Moreover,  the  use  of  don  and  dona  is  meant  to  illustrate  middle  and 
upper-sector  status  per  the  available  data.    The  sources  were  the  works,  listed 
elsewhere  in  the  text,  by  Astigarraga,  Avella-Chafer,  Cutolo,  Saldana  Retamar,  and 
the  other  collected  biographies  used  in  this  dissertation. 
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